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THE UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


President Coolidge has appointed William John Cooper to suc- 
ceed John J. Tigert as United States commissioner of education. 
Mr. Tigert resigned shortly before Roy O. West became secretary 
of the Department of the Interior. The country is very fortunate 
in the fact that Secretary West recognized the importance of select- 
ing for the position of commissioner ‘of education a man of large 
experience in school administration. As is usual when federal posi- 
tions are to be filled, a flood of applications were received by the 
secretary from persons whose only claims for recognition are their 
eagerness to draw federal salaries and their pretensions to ability 
to serve political machines. Secretary West was not moved by po- 
litical considerations. He selected and recommended to the Presi- 
dent the type of man who is recognized at once by all school people 
as competent by natural equipment and by training to assume lead- 
ership in American education. 

William John Cooper was born in Sacramento, California, No- 
vember 24, 1882. He was educated in the public schools of his na- 
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tive state. He graduated from the University of California with the 
degree of A.B. in 1906 and received the degree of A.M. in education 
and history in 1917. Mr. Cooper served as teacher and supervisor 
in various cities in California from 1907 to 1918. In 1917-18 he 
acted as business manager for the Committee on Education and 
Special Training in Western States of the Department of War. In 
1918 he became district superintendent of schools in Piedmont, 
California, and served in this position three years. From 1921 to 
1926 he was superintendent of schools in Fresno and during 1926 in 
San Diego. In 1927 he became state superintendent of public in- 
struction. Mr. Cooper leaves a record of success in each of the posi- 
tions which he has occupied. He enters upon his new duties with 
the best wishes of all who have been associated with him. 

There never was a more auspicious opportunity for the teachers 
and superintendents of the United States to express their apprecia- 
tion of the work which has been done by the Bureau of Education 
and their confidence in the future of the Bureau. There has been in 
the past a tendency on the part of many school people to hold 
themselves aloof from the Bureau. The result has been that Con- 
gress has been slow in granting support. Congress cannot be expect- 
ed to concern itself with education if educators do not make known 
their problems and the methods by which these problems can be 
investigated. Commissioner Cooper takes office at a time when there 
is need for vigorous action if American education is to be properly 
guided by sound and comprehensive knowledge. The science of edu- 
cation has made great progress in the last decade. It needs for its 
extension and general application the type of national aid which 
agriculture, commerce, and industry are now receiving through the 
scientific bureaus of the various federal departments. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER TIGERT FOR THE FISCAL 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1928 

The Bureau of Education has issued the following summary of 
Commissioner Tigert’s last report. 

The United States commissioner of education in his report to the Secretary 
of the Interior for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, gives a brief outline of 
important movements in the field of public education during the year under 
consideration and presents the following statistics, based on data collected by 
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the Bureau of Education for 1926: In the year 1926 there were 20,984,002 pu- 
pils enrolled in public, and 2,143,100 in private, elementary schools, including 
kindergartens; 3,786,071 in public, and 346,054 in private, secondary schools; 
252,907 in public, and 17,209 in private, teacher-training institutions; 280,437 
in public, and 486,704 in private, colleges and universities, excluding prepara- 
tory students. This made a total of 28,296,484 pupils in such schools in the 
United States. The total number of teachers employed in all types of schools 
is 977,291. The total cost of maintaining and operating these schools is reported 
as $2,744,979,689; and the total value of school property is $8,125,085,472, 
which amount includes endowments valued at $1,061,589,042. 

The total cost of public elementary and high schools in 1903 was $251,457,- 
625; by 1913 this amount had doubled, being $521,546,375; by 1920 it had dou- 
bled again, $1,036,151,209; and in 1926 it again doubled to $2,026,308,190. 
This doubling process promises not to continue indefinitely since the increase in 
expenditures has been slowing down during the past two or three years. The 
cost per pupil in average daily attendance was $95.17 in 1924, $98.45 in 1925, 
and $102.05 in 1926. Expenditures per capita of population for these years are 
$16.25, $17.15, and $17.50. 

Although the latest available statistics show a larger increase in the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in small high schools than ever before, these increases 
are as yet not keeping pace with the increases in enrolments in the urban high 
schools. Either because of inaccessibility or because of the failure of the ob- 
jectives, materials, or methods of instruction now obtaining in these high schools 
to meet satisfactorily the needs of rural life, these schools are reaching a rela- 
tively small proportion of the rural children. Only 25.7 per cent of the children 
fifteen to eighteen years of age dwelling in rural communities are enrolled in 
rural high schools, whereas 71.1 per cent of the children of the same age group 
in urban communities are found in urban high schools. Thus, nearly three 
times as large a proportion of city children go to high school as rural children. 
Rural dwellers cannot hope to compete advantageously with urban dwellers so 
long as their educational equipment is so generally inferior. 

The junior high school as the immediate unit of centralization and the 
senior high school and junior college as second and third units are showing 
growth. The junior high school reorganization as such has not, however, made 
the rapid progress in rural communities that the advantages offered by it seemed 
to promise. Thus far only 12 per cent of the rural high schools have reorgan- 
ized on this basis, whereas 47.2 per cent of the urban high school systems have 
organized on the junior high school plan. 

The consolidation movement in rural schools progressed normally during 
the year. It is estimated that there were more than 3,000,000 children enrolled 
in approximately 17,000 consolidated schools in the United States during the 
school year 1927-28. These statistics do not include many rural high schools 
which transport pupils and therefore are essentially of the consolidated type. 

The growth of secondary education, which has been one of the outstanding 
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developments in recent years, continues at almost undiminished rate. At the 
present time more than one-half of the population of high-school age is in actual 
high-school attendance. The figures for urban as distinct from rural enrolments 
reveal greater opportunities of high-school attendance offered to city than to 
rural youth. It is better than an even chance that the city boy of fourteen to 
seventeen years of age is in high school; by contrast the probabilities were seven 
to one against his father having opportunities for a high-school education in 
1900. 

High-school enrolments have more than doubled since 1920. The extension 
of secondary education to include in its junior high school some of the grades 
formerly assigned to elementary schools accounts in some measure for this 
growth. The larger city school systems are expeditiously placing more and more 
of their pupils in junior high schools, while the smaller systems are less rapidly 
but quite consistently also adopting the junior high school organization. In 
cities of over 10,000 population between 75,000 and 100,000 pupils are being 
transferred from elementary schools into junior high schools every year. 

One of the significant movements in education during the past few years 
has been the rapid growth of the platoon or work-study-play plan of school 
organization in the cities of the country. In 1922 only 33 cities had platoon 
schools, while in 1928 there were 146 cities in 38 states which had one or more of 
their schools organized on the plan, or an increase at the rate of 19 cities a year. 
Recent reports show that there are over eight hundred platoon schools in these 
cities. 

THE PITTSBURGH ADJUSTMENT OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Superintendent William M. Davidson, of Pittsburgh, recom- 
mended to the Board of Education of that city the appointment of 
a citizens’ committee to prepare a new scale of salaries for the teach- 
ers in the public schools. The result is that Pittsburgh has a new 
salary scale which is approved by the community and by the teach- 
ers. The scale is more liberal in the salaries which it provides than 
was the earlier scale. Above all, it is a merit scale. In order to insure 
the adequate administration of the merit features of the scale, the 
citizens’ committee recommended the appointment of a special ad- 
ministrative officer. The recommendation with regard to this officer 
is as follows: 

_ The committee recommends the appointment of another associate super- 
intendent of schools assigned by the superintendent of schools to have charge 
of personnel. He shall be appointed by the Board of Education upon recom- 
mendation of the superintendent. Naturally, he must be one who has a 
thoroughgoing knowledge of the teaching process and supervision as well as one 
who has achieved an enviable record as a very superior educational adminis- 
trator. 
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Some of the more important duties to be assigned by the superintendent of 
schools to the associate superintendent of schools in charge of personnel would 
no doubt be: 

1. To develop an organization and the necessary technique for the purpose 
of determining where and by whom superior service is being rendered so that 
the provisions for rewarding conspicuously high-grade service as provided for 
in the various schedules can become operative. 

2. To use his organization in co-operation with other administrative de- 
partments and with supervisors and principals for the early development of 
superior teaching during the automatic increment years of the teacher’s ex- 
perience. 

3. To make specific recommendations for the advancement of such per- 
sonnel who are rendering superior service and who have met the necessary re- 
quirements to the salary levels provided in the schedules. 

4. To give direction to the training of teachers and principals in service who 
aspire to qualify for the superior-service salary levels. Such direction neces- 
sarily must include both the nature of the training pursued and the amount of 
such training as a teacher may be permitted to carry at any one time. This pro- 
vision will properly tend to protect the health of the teacher and to prevent a 
lowering of the quality of classroom instruction. 

5. To develop a program for the selection of new teachers brought into the 
school system. The personnel department should stimulate the enlistment of 
the finest of recruits to the teaching service. 

6. To recommend to the superintendent of schools the transfer, demotion, 
or dismissal of personnel whose services are manifestly unsatisfactory. 

7. To develop under the direction of the superintendent of schools a pro- 
gram in connection with the Frick Training School for the proper selection of 
high-school graduates for elementary teaching and to assume jointly with the 
Frick Training School and the Department of Curriculum Study the improve- 
ment of the curriculum of that institution. The committee further recommends 
that as soon as practicable the Frick Training School course be extended to 
four years. 

8. To act as a clearing-house for adjusting personnel complaints arising 
from the teaching and administrative forces. 

9. To develop and operate a system of personnel records for the entire 
school system which will be cumulative and comprehensive. 

10. To co-operate with the fiscal officers of the school system in order to 
make such adjustments in the organization of personnel as are necessary to 
meet budgetary requirements. 


WORLD CONFERENCE TO DISCUSS NEW-SCHOOL IDEA 


The following announcement was received by the editors of the 
Elementary School Journal. 
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Educators and parents throughout the world who are interested in the 
new-school idea are to meet for a fifth world conference August 8-21, at Elsinore, 
Denmark, famous scene of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. The conference is being called 
by the New Education Fellowship, an international association of progressive 
schools, to discuss the new psychology and the curriculum. 

An imposing array of leaders in the field of new education will lecture or 
conduct study courses. Among the number are Dr. Paul Dengler and Dr. 
Franz Cizek, of Vienna; Dr. William Boyd, of Glasgow University; Dr. Ovide 
DeCroly, of Brussels; Dr. Adolphe Ferriére, of the Jean Jacques Rousseau School, 
Geneva; Dr. Harold Rugg, of the Lincoln School; Dr. Elisabeth Rotten, of 
Germany; and Rabindranath Tagore. 

Dr. William Kilpatrick, of Columbia University, is president of the Ameri- 
can Advisory Committee for the conference; Dr. Harold Rugg is chairman. 
Registrations and requests for information should be sent to Mrs. Marion 
Beaufait, executive secretary, Room 2370, Salmon Tower, New York City. 


THE SCHOOLS AND PROPAGANDA 


The following paragraphs from the Cleveland Plain Dealer show 
how the school authorities in Cleveland have dealt with the problem 
of propaganda in the schools. 


A censored list of free material for use in the public schools has been issued 
as the sequel to the furor caused by the discovery in classrooms of a pamphlet 
favoring private ownership of public utilities, entitled Aladdins of Industry. 

The following materials are approved: federal, state, municipal, and college 
bulletins and reports; catalogues and price lists; descriptive pamphlets of opera- 
tion of machines in use; description of shop and industrial processes; facsimile 
documents; tables of physical, mathematical, commercial, and food constants; 
railroad, steamship, and oil-company road maps and folders; and dissected 
models or parts of machines. 

“Publications of ‘special interests,’ groups or causes, are frequently pre- 
sented for distribution and use,” a special report issued by Superintendent R. G. 
Jones said. “These, in the main, carry no commercial advertising but often- 
times deal with controversial questions in the field of religion, politics, and 
economics.” 

Hereafter all doubtful or border-line material must be referred to Assistant 
Superintendent H. A. Bathrick. During the last month a committee under 
Bathrick has reviewed hundreds of items in the free-material list. 





TEXTBOOKS BY LOCAL AUTHORS 
In his report for 1927-28, Superintendent Frank W. Ballou, of 
Washington, D.C., deals, among other matters, with the use in the 
Washington schools of textbooks prepared by teachers and school 
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administrators in that city. The section of the report referring to 
this matter is as follows: 


At the meeting of the board held March 21 the superintendent presented 
the following special report, which was approved by the board: 

“In connection with the report of the superintendent of schools revising 
and extending the list of textbooks and supplementary books authorized for 
use in the public schools of the District of Columbia, I desire, in this special re- 
port, to call the attention of the Board of Education to the matter of the adop- 
tion of textbooks for use in the Washington schools which have been written 
by teachers and officers in the Washington school system, and to recommend 
to the board a policy regarding this matter to be followed by the superintendent 
of schools and the Board of Education hereafter in the approval of such text- 
books. 

“How to handle textbooks written by teachers or officers in the Washington 
school system presents an important problem. Usually textbooks written by 
local authors are peculiarly well adapted to the local courses of study and con- 
form closely to the local point of view of teaching the subjects covered by the 
texts. 

“In view of the professional relationship of the local authors to their col- 
leagues in the school system, their books may seem to receive preferential con- 
sideration among available textbooks under consideration for adoption. More- 
over, the extensive use in the Washington school system of books prepared by 
local authors results in a substantial financial profit to the authors. 

“T have been told that some superintendents who are authors of reputable 
textbooks have not permitted their use in the school systems with which they 
are identified. They have taken this position in order to avoid all possible 
criticism whether of a professional or of a financial character. 

“T have been told also that other superintendents have permitted the use 
of their textbooks but have declined to accept any royalties from the sales of 
books within their respective cities. Obviously this removes any possible criti- 
cism of the use of said books from a financial point of view. It does not seem to 
me that either one of these procedures wholly meets the situation. 

“In the first instance, the school system ought not, in my judgment, to be 
deprived of the use of a satisfactory textbook solely because it is written by an 
employee in the school system that is to use it. 

“In the second instance, in my judgment, a local author should not be de- 
prived of the financial fruits of his labors by having to forego royalties. 

“However, because of the delicacy of the situation, I have felt it desirable 
to call your attention to the fact that there are now several books on the market 
written by local authors and it would appear that the number of such books is 
likely to increase rather than to decrease. I am, therefore, offering for your con- 
sideration the following plan of procedure in such cases. 
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PROPOSED PLAN 


“In order that exceptional care may be exercised in the adoption of text- 
books for use in the schools of Washington written by local authors, in order 
that the school system may not be deprived of the use of such books if they are 
worthy, and in order that local authors may have equal chances with other 
authors in the profits from the sale of their books in Washington, the superin- 
tendent proposes the following plan of procedure for the adoption of such books. 

“Tn substance, it is proposed that the Board of Education should not rely 
exclusively upon the investigation of the several textbook committees and the 
recommendation of the superintendent of schools but should submit books by 
local authors to an agency outside of the public-school system for the expres- 
sion of a professional opinion as to the merits of the books concerned. 

“Specifically, the procedure recommended is as follows: 

“t, Textbook committees made up of teachers and officers would review 
the comparative merits of books in use and new books published on the vari- 
ous subjects; would compare them and finally recommend to the superintendent 
of schools new books for adoption and the discontinuance of books now in use. 
This is the present procedure. 

“2, The superintendent of schools, as now, would review such books and 
submit his recommendations to the Board of Education. 

“3, The new step herein proposed is this: 

“That the Board of Education submit the books by local authors either to 
the United States Bureau of Education or to the research department of the 
National Education Association with the request that that organization sub- 
mit a professional judgment to the Board of Education, indicating whether 
said books are among the leading books in their respective subjects and hence 
worthy of adoption in the Washington school system. 

“The Board of Education would not take action on the superintendent’s 
recommendations concerning such texts unless and until a favorable report had 
been received on such books. 

“The adoption of the aforementioned procedure would be fair not only to 
the local authors but also to the school system. It would also be a means of 
reassuring the Board of Education that the recommendations of the textbooks 
committees and of the superintendent of schools are based on merit, are in the 
interests of the school system, and are not prompted by any consideration other 
than professional.” 


The general suspicion which attaches to textbooks locally pro- 
duced arises from the fact that not infrequently in the past improper 
pressure has been brought to bear on school authorities to adopt 
unworthy books. There can be no doubt that many teachers in the 
larger school systems of the country have been deprived by this 
general suspicion of the strong incentive for constructive work which 
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would come from recognition of their productions in the systems 
which they serve. In suggesting a method by which locally produced 
textbooks may properly be adopted, Superintendent Ballou has 
taken a step which will be of great advantage to all school systems. 

It would be well if teachers’ associations would approve the plan 
which Superintendent Ballou recommends and would induce school 
boards in their territories to adopt it as a means of encouraging all 
teachers to become makers of instructional materials, not mere dis- 
tributors of materials prepared at remote centers. 


A COMMUNICATION 


The following letter was received by the editors of the Elemen- 
tary School Journal from Mabel Williams, supervisor of work with 
schools, New York Public Library. 


I regret exceedingly that the Elementary School Journal saw fit to publish 
in the November issue a statement so obviously inadequate as the quotation 
from the New York Sun and then, without seeking any first-hand information, 
concluded that “the efforts which are being made by the New York Public 
Library are typical of the efforts which are being made by public libraries in 
many cities.” 

The article quoted was written after a personal interview by a newspaper 
reporter, especially interested in “human-interest” stories. I accepted it when 
it appeared in the newspaper as what one must expect from the viewpoint of a 
reporter striving for the sensational with no professional knowledge of the sub- 
ject. I resolved that such articles should not be allowed to appear without being 
first submitted for correction. 

The article states that the Teachers’ Reference Room contains 25,000 vol- 
umes. The figure given at the interview was 2,500. 

The “human-interest stories” are so abbreviated as to be ludicrous. A hasty 
reader might well be in doubt as to who said “no juice to start with!” It was, 
of course, a boy’s spontaneous comment when asked how he liked a certain book. 

In the third edition of The American Public Library by Arthur E. Bostwick 
is a brief, authentic outline of the organization of the work with schools in the 
New York Public Library. 

There is no doubt of the existence of the problem your editorial comment 
points out, a community problem to be worked out with the co-operation of the 
public library, the school, and the home. In large cities, in their present stage 
of educational development, it would seem that all these agencies must be co- 
ordinated to achieve, even partially, ideal conditions. 

In New York City the public library is a center and clearing-house for in- 
formation concerning children’s books and children’s reading. The children’s 
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rooms are made beautiful and inviting with colorful books and pictures, and the 
shelves are filled with a selected, balanced, and growing collection of books ex- 
pressing the interests of boys and girls. Here boys and girls of every type and 
age are free to browse and choose, unhampered by activities that compete and 
conflict with the leisurely enjoyment of reading. The children’s librarian, work- 
ing day by day in such a room, becomes expert concerning the free reading in- 
terests of individual children. 

It is my task as supervisor of the work with schools to see that each of the 
forty-three branch libraries is offering the schools of its community the best 
service possible under existing conditions. Probably the most important part 
of our service is the passing-on to school librarians, teachers, and pupils of book 
suggestions gained through our everyday library work with boys and girls. 

Our work changes and varies with school conditions and must be organized 
in an extremely flexible fashion, but it never has lost its basic function of dis- 
tributor of book information gained through actual experience with books and 
people. 

A MAP OF THE ANTARCTIC 


The American Geographical Society, Broadway at 156th Street, 
New York City, has published a map of the Antarctic five feet 
square, which may be purchased for $10. There will be opportunity 
during the next few months to make instruction in geography highly 
attractive through the use of such a map. The description of the 
map as given in a pamphlet issued by the American Geographical 
Society is as follows: 


This is the last generation to have the opportunity of witnessing the explora- 
tion of a continent. It is in the spirit of the age that the work should be done by 
the high-powered airplane and the results sent almost daily by radio. Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd and Captain Sir Hubert Wilkins are now conducting 
two scientific expeditions to the Antarctic. In a short time their dispatches will 
begin to arrive from south of the Antarctic Circle, and everyone will be follow- 
ing with intense interest the airplane flights and the progress of the sledge 
parties that are to push out “the rim of the known world.” The maps of the 
Antarctic are so scattered and dissimilar that a new base map had to be prepared 
for field use. The American Geographical Society of New York, which has in- 
dorsed and aided both expeditions, has supplied the commanders with this base 
map and has also furnished the navigational chart and the plotting chart which 
they will use in the field. 

To enable readers intelligently to follow the radio dispatches from day to 
day, the Society has reproduced the base map of these two expeditions. It is 
the largest detailed up-to-date map of the Antarctic in print. The scale of 
1:4,000,000, or over sixty miles to the inch, permits almost as much detail as in 
the original sources. The effect is to give the reader of the map access to a great 
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number of publications, many of them difficult to obtain, and to supply him 
with a general picture of the Antarctic as a unit. 

At least seventy-five scientific reports and maps, narratives of expeditions, 
and journals of whaling voyages have been used in the compilation of the map. 
The results of the pioneer explorers are here—Captain Cook, the Stonington 
(Connecticut) whalers, the Russian Admiral Bellingshausen, Captain Wilkes, 
U.S.N., and others—as well as the work of the major expeditions of the last 
thirty years, among them Shackleton, Scott, Amundsen, Charcot, Mawson, 
Nordenskjéld, Bruce, and Filchner. 

The known extent of the inland ice is shown and the glaciers at its margin, 
and likewise the shelf ice, great sheets of floating ice which project outward 
from the ice cap. The border of the free-swimming pack ice is shown in the posi- 
tions given by past expeditions. There has been drawn for the first time upon 
any map the series of elevations taken along the line of Scott’s and Amundsen’s 
journeys to the South Pole (elevation 2,765 meters, or 9,072 feet). Contours at 
intervals of 1,000 meters on the ice and at intervals of 200, 500, and 1,000 meters 
beneath the sea show the configuration of the Antarctic plateau as well as the 
bordering ocean bed. Practically all known soundings in Antarctic waters are 
represented. 

The map shows how enormous are the parts of Antarctica still quite un- 
known. Only narrow belts of territory have been mapped of a total land mass 
that is possibly twice as great as the United States. The two-thousand-mile 
stretch between Graham Land and Ross Sea is totally unknown and, except for 
two landfalls, the whole opposite coast of the continent for nearly a third of 
the way around the globe in that latitude. 

For the first time the high-powered airplane is introduced into the Antarctic 
by two competent expeditions. With fair luck new discoveries of the greatest sig- 
nificance should be made of coast line, mountains, ice formations, depth of ice 
cover, and meteorological conditions. The map enables one to follow the dis- 
coveries step by step and place them correctly. 

On the margin of the map are wind roses showing the direction and velocity 
of the wind at given points throughout the Antarctic (generally for a year) as 
observed on various expeditions that wintered in those localities. Direction is 
indicated by arrows that fly with the wind. The length of the arrows is propor- 
tional to the frequency of wind direction and the number of feathers on a given 
arrow shows the average force of the wind. 

Approximate lines of equal magnetic variation are shown so far as explora- 
tion has supplied a basis for drawing them. They are indicated for every five 
degrees except in the congested area between the South Magnetic Pole and the 
South Pole, where they are indicated for every ten degrees. The position of the 
South Magnetic Pole area is indicated with a close approximation to accuracy, 
as this area has been visited or approached by two expeditions. 

With each set of the Antarctic sheets is included a Navigational Chart of the 
Antarctic, a small-scale map 20X 20 inches showing the outlines of ice and land 
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so far as known and also the lines of equal magnetic deviation. This small map 
is made to be carried in each plane for constant reference by both navigator 
and pilot. The manner of its use is indicated in an explanatory note which will 
be mailed to each purchaser. Two diagrams accompanying the note show, by 
way of illustration of the method, the plottings and positions along the course 
followed by Wilkins in his great flight from Point Barrow to Spitsbergen in 
April, 1928. 


BROADCASTING TO SCHOOLS 


The Travelers Insurance Company issued the following state- 
ment regarding the results of its plan of broadcasting to the schools 
of Connecticut. 


Two years ago a music-appreciation course was presented by WTIC to 
many schools in Connecticut, and a year ago a course consisting of educational 
talks on geography, nature-study, and books was given over the air. 

Last spring at the close of the broadcasts teachers were asked to give their 
opinions on the use of the radio in schools. An analysis of the answers discloses 
that many teachers believe music lends itself most readily to school broadcasts 
and that the radio can be utilized as an educational adjunct. 

Musical broadcasts, according to the teachers, help to relieve the monotony 
of the lecture method of instruction used in many schools. Not all agree, how- 
ever, that school broadcasts should be limited to music, as scme regard just as 
worth while a more direct form of instruction, such as was tried by WTIC last 
year. 

The most serious obstacle in the way of schools using the radio, according 
to the teachers, is finding time for programs. It is pointed out that the pre- 
scribed courses of study do not permit such elasticity. Another drawback to a 
wide use of the radio in schools is found in the scarcity of receiving sets. This 
condition prevails particularly in rural schools, where it is most likely the radio 
would find its most hearty pupil response. Some doubt is raised whether schools 
should make the necessary expenditure for receiving sets until it becomes more 
certain that reception has been improved. 

The radio, it is pointed out, could be used to advantage on special occasions. 
Some of the teachers believe broadcasts would fit in well with the observance 
of Flag Day and education, book, thrift, and music weeks. These anniversaries 
generally are observed by pupils in classes or in assemblies. 

In all school broadcasts an attempt should be made to have the pupils 
perform some preparatory work, the teachers feel. The opinion is expressed 
that more pupil participation in radio programs would increase the pupils’ 
interest and would make them respond to the radio as they would to an actual 
personality. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON TRANSPORTATION 


The Fuel-Power-Transportation Educational Foundation, Hart- 
man Building, Columbus, Ohio, has issued an attractive, illustrated 
pamphlet of sixty-two pages describing the development of trans- 
portation from the earliest times to the present. The pamphlet, 
Fundamentals of Transportation Problem, prepared by Samuel S. 
Wyer, can be secured without charge by writing to the Foundation. 

A frank prefatory statement of the purposes of the Foundation 
is as follows: 

The Ohio Chamber of Commerce, in recognition of the public’s vital inter- 
est and in accordance with its broad policy of service to the public, created this 
Foundation to acquaint the public, through the schools and by other agencies, 
with the fundamentals of the problems of fuel, power, and transportation. 

Today’s intensive industrial civilization rests on fuel, power, and transpor- 
tation. Our unprecedented progress is due primarily to the substitution of fuel 
with its power and transportation aspects for most of the formerly used muscular 
effort. This has changed us from a nation of individuals to a nation of interde- 
pendent social groups with dependent economic relationships and clearly de- 
fined duties to each other. 

The function of this Foundation is to (1) get the dominant facts, (2) record 
these in a simple form suitable for the layman, and (3) secure wide diffusion of 
the facts to the end that the American people may form sound judgments on 
these problems and build their philosophy of living on this factual basis. 

Since its creation by the Ohio Chamber of Commerce, this Foundation has 
been financed and conducted as an independent organization. 


Those who are afraid of contamination from information sup- 
plied by interested parties will need to beware. The pamphlet is 
prepared by the transportation interests and reports numerous facts 
which show the dependence of modern civilization on railroads and 
other transportation devices. To be sure, most adults know that 
railroads are accustomed to spend much energy in advertising. A 
great many children know that railroads are built by invested capi- 
tal and are enterprises conducted for financial profit. Some children 
are as much interested in steam engines and motor busses as they 
are in spelling lessons or multiplication tables. 

Much anxiety has been expressed of late lest pupils in American 
schools shall suffer from the propaganda issued by railroads and 
public-utilities corporations. Would it not be well for teachers to get 
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interesting material and train pupils to judge of its value from its 
character rather than to banish partisan material which is really 
informing and capable of capturing children’s attention? 

The following quotation from the pamphlet shows the type of 
defensive campaign which the railroads are carrying on. 


The combination of engineering skill in creating better equipment and 
managerial skill in developing discipline, organization, team work, and recently 
getting the needed capital has created the following: 

1. From 1903 to 1926: 
a) The average tractive power in pounds for locomotives increased from 
21,781 to 41,887, or 92 per cent. 
b) The average capacity of freight cars in tons increased from 29.4 to 45.1, 
or 53 per cent. 
c) Revenue tons per loaded car increased from 17.6 to 24.95, or 41 per cent. 
d) Revenue tons per train increased from 310 to 689, or 122 per cent. 
é) Million total revenue tons increased from 1,304 to 2,627, or 101 per cent. 
f) Miles hauled per ton increased from 242 to 311, or 28 per cent. 
g) Billion ton miles increased from 173 to 447, or 158 per cent. 
h) 1,000 ton miles per employee increased from 131 to 239, or 82 per cent. 
. From 1916 to 1925: 
a) The annual number of hours per employee decreased from 3,100 to 2,597, 
or 16 per cent. 
b) The average annual compensation increased from 854 to 1,639, or 91 per 
cent. 
. From 1921 to 1926: 
a) Pounds of coal required to haul 1,000 tons freight and equipment, includ- 
ing locomotive and tender, decreased from 162 to 137, or 15 per cent. 
b) Pounds of coal required per passenger-car mile decreased from 17.7 to 
15.8, or 10 per cent. 
c) Cost to the public in cents per ton mile decreased from 1.27 to 1.08, or 
I5 per cent. 
d) Percentage 2f total freight cars needing repairs decreased from 13.1 to 
6.5, OF 50 per cent. 
e) Annual million revenue freight-car loadings increased from 39.3 to 53.3, 
or 35 per cent. 
f) Car miles per day increased from 22.4 to 30.4, or 35 per cent. 
g) Average train load in tons increased from 651 to 772, or 18 per cent. 
h) Revenue freight ton miles per employee increased from 185,000 to 249,000, 
or 34 per cent. 

The railroads have fewer employees and fewer miles of railroad today than 
they did in 1920 and yet are rendering more service and paying higher wages to 
employees. This increase in efficiency has been in the face of attempts to create 
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jobs by legislative enactment, which, of course, is squarely against the public 
interest since the unneeded employees would merely increase the cost that the 
public would have to pay. 


| A PLAN FOR STIMULATING VACATION READING 
School Life published the following statement. 


For reading and giving a brief sketch of ten selected books, children in 
Georgia, members of vacation reading clubs conducted by the Georgia State 
Library Commission, are awarded a certificate. A list of twenty-five books, 
suited to the age and grade of the child, is selected by the commission, and books 
are lent to the children, two books at a time for two weeks. A notebook for the 
sketches is provided by the commission. Reading of all twenty-five books en- 
titles a child to a gold-star certificate. During the three summers that the plan 
has been in operation 735 members have been enrolled, of whom 335 have re- 
ceived certificates. Not one book of the 1,875 lent to club members last summer 
was lost or damaged. 


FREE TEXTBOOKS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The following information was supplied by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 


A study recently made by the United States Bureau of Education regard- 
ing “Provisions of State Laws Relating to Textbooks for Public Schools” shows 
that nineteen states and the District of Columbia have laws requiring that 
textbooks be furnished without cost to children in the elementary grades. Eight 
of these nineteen states—Arizona, California, Delaware, Montana, Nevada, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Utah—have state-wide adoption for free textbooks; 
while the remaining eleven states—Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nebras- 
ka, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Vermont, and Wyoming—have county, district, town, or city adoption of free 
textbooks. 

In twenty-three states the law permits textbooks to be furnished free, but 
it is not obligatory. 

Six states—Indiana, Kentucky, New Mexico, Oregon, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee—do not appear to have any free-textbook laws, but in practically all 
states indigent children are furnished textbooks free. 

In twenty-five states the selection of textbooks for elementary public schools 
is made by the state board of education or a specially created state textbook 
commission; in five states textbook selection is made by the county board of 
education or a specially created county textbook commission. In the remaining 
eighteen states in which there is neither state nor county adoption, the text- 
books are selected by the district school authorities, 





THE ORGANIZATION OF THE IOWA ELEMENTARY 
COURSE OF STUDY 


AGNES SAMUELSON 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa 


The major project in the program of education in the state of 
Iowa during the school year 1927-28 was the preparation of a new 
elementary course of study. The necessity for curriculum guidance 
in training pupils in the knowledge, skills, abilities, habits, ideals, 
attitudes, and appreciations needed in life outside the school and 
the desirability of constantly revising course-of-study materials in 
the light of the best findings in educational practice and research 
are too obvious for elaboration here. 

Since there was no budgetary provision for this work and the 
need of the material was too immediate to wait for legislative action, 
it was decided to interest the school forces of the state in undertak- 
ing the work as a piece of professional co-operation. 

The first step in the organization of the program was the secur- 
ing of an executive committee to assume charge of the project. 
Ernest Horn, professor of elementary education at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, consented to serve as the executive chairman. Sub- 
sidiary committees representing all the school forces of the state 
were organized to prepare the subject-matter units under the di- 
rection of the executive committee. 

Advantage was taken of the annual meeting of the Iowa State 
Teachers Association to hold a general meeting of all the committee 
members who could be present. At this meeting Dr. Horn outlined 
the objectives of the course of study and the procedure to be fol- 
lowed by the committees. The suggestions for securing uniformity 
in the committee reports were as follows: 

The executive committee feels that the course of study will be much more 
unified and usable if each committee will organize its report under the headings 


which are given below. These headings should stand out in your manuscript 
and should be numbered as here indicated. 
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Main heading. 
The name of the subject of your report in capitals, bold face. Example: 


SPELLING 


. General introductory statement. 
This should include a preliminary statement of what the course intends to 
do. It would be well to have this statement written in lay language. It 
would be advantageous to have these general aims so effectively written 
that they could be used for publication in newspapers. 


. Equipment needed. 
There should be some general directions, not over a page in length, dealing 
with the books and materials necessary for the proper teaching of this 
subject. 


. Suggestions for teaching. 

There should be a statement of general methods, which should occupy not 
more than two or three pages. This statement should call the particular at- 
tention of teachers to the fact that important decisions with regard to meth- 
ods are made so far as possible on the basis of the results of research. 

In addition to general methods, there should be given typical exercises or 
teaching devices which can be used in any grade. These should be few, 
concrete, and brief, such as a plan for correcting spelling and other me- 
chanical blunders in written work or a plan for teaching a poetry lesson. 
There should be a clear, plain discussion of the importance of children’s 
purposes and how to get them set up. 


. The course of study by years. This should be organized as follows: 
1. Essential subject matter. 
The essential content of each year’s work should represent the best selec- 
tion and emphasis that modern curriculum theory, research, and practice 
make possible. In the outline of content only items of great permanent 
value should appear. Wherever research has indicated the most valuable 
content in a reliable way, this content should be specified. Such a state- 
ment will do much to develop in teachers a vision of how real values may 
be determined. The description of content should not consist of mere 
headings but should state definitely just what is to be done. 
. The relation of the course of study to the textbook in use. 

There should be a clear statement of the relation of the course of study to 
the textbook which the teacher is using. The executive committee be- 
lieves that your committee should have in mind the difficulties which 
confront the ordinary classroom teacher who attempts to follow a course 
of study which is organized on a basis different from that found in the 
adopted textbook. It is therefore recommended that this section of the 
report should show the teacher how to realize through her textbook the 
specific outcomes set up in your section of the course of study. You will 


/ 
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find included in this letter a list of the textbooks most frequently used in 
the state of Iowa. 
. Important methods and exercises. 
The most important methods and exercises to be used in each grade. 
In recommending these methods, the committee should have in mind 
the diversity of textbooks which are used in the state. Special emphasis 
should be given to the following points. 
a) Problems of teaching. 
What are the problems of teaching which most often give difficulty 
to the inexperienced teacher? Suggestions for meeting these problems 
should be as concrete as possible. 
b) Concrete activities. 
Suggested concrete activities, projects, and the like. 
c) Diagnostic and remedial work. 
Show how diagnostic and remedial work can be used to adjust instruc- 
tion to the individual. 


. Standards of achievement. 

The outcomes to be attained for promotion. Some of these outcomes 
should probably be stated in terms of subject matter covered rather than 
in terms of years. For example, the committee on geography may state 
what the child should know who has completed the study of South Amer- 
ica rather than what he should know at the end of the fifth year in the 
study of geography. The statement in terms of subject matter covered 


seems to be necessary where the material covered in the various text- 
books in a year is not the same. 

. The use of tests. 

This statement should include advice on the use of informal tests and 
possibly also directions for the use of standard tests. The general intro- 
duction to the course of study will include a special committee report on 
testing. Your committee may refer to this, but it will need to make spe- 
cific recommendations as a part of its report. 

It is especially important that the recommendations on testing should 
be in harmony with the recommendations on “essential subject matter” 
as well as with the recommendations on “standards of achievement.” 

. Relation to other subjects. 

Show the relation of the work taught in each grade to the other subjects 
taught in the same grade. 

. Special helps for rural teachers. 

There should be a section giving special help to rural teachers in teaching 
this subject. 

. Special problems in the primary grades. 

Your committee should give specific help in the teaching of your subject 
in the primary grades. It will be especially helpful also if you can indi- 
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cate lessons in your subject which are suitable for the ‘““General Lessons” 
usually given in rural schools. 
. Pupils’ references. 
List of the best pupils’ references and equipment needed in teaching your 
subject. This should be given by years. 
. Teachers’ professional library. 

The teachers’ professional library should contain a minimum list that each 
teacher should be made to understand is a minimum for any teacher. It 
should contain also a second and more complete list for the stimulation of 
the continued professional growth of the teacher. Each reference should be 
given in the following bibliographical form. Absolute accuracy in this matter 
is imperative. 
For books: Kilpatrick, William H., EDUCATION FOR A CHANGING 
CIVILIZATION. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1926. 
For magazines: Parmenter, Ethel M., “Student Government, a Project 
Method.” SCHOOL REVIEW, XXXIII (February, 1925), pp. 115-125. 
Each reference should be followed by a brief synopsis to show the teacher 
what she may expect to find in it. It is probable that both the complete list 
and the minimum list of references should appear under the main questions 
which confront teachers, such as: How can I be sure that I am teaching 
the right content in this subject? What are the most efficient methods of 
teaching this subject? How can I discover how efficiently I have taught the 
children under my direction? How can I help those pupils who are having 
special difficulties? 

It was constantly emphasized that the organization and the lan- 
guage of the book should be adapted to the untrained teacher, tech- 
nical terminology and philosophical discussions to be avoided in 
the interests of concreteness. In the preparation of the manuscripts, 
the committees were not given time to make new findings in the 
content and technique of instruction but were advised to apply what 
had been discovered through modern educational practice and re- 
search. 

In view of the handicaps in the procedure, it was no small under- 
taking for the committees to prepare the subject units. There were 
no funds with which to finance committee meetings; the time avail- 
able was limited; everyone concerned was busy with regular school 
duties. The material had to represent the core of instruction since 
it was to be used by rural and graded schools; consideration had to 
be given to the fact that a variety of textbooks are used in the state; 
finally, the material had to conform to certain space limitations. 
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Since the difficulties which confronted some of the committees 
were greater than those which confronted others, it is too much to 
expect all the parts of the course of study to be of equal merit. It 
was the policy of the executive committee to fix responsibility on 
individual committees by giving them the largest possible latitude 
in the preparation of their parts of the course. The main features 
of each committee report were retained with the exception of such 
editorial changes as were necessary to meet the administrative and 
space requirements. 

There are at least three features of this project that deserve 
mention. The professional co-operation exhibited on every hand by 
the school forces of the state constitutes a by-product of no small 
significance. The achievement of the project without budget pro- 
visions in the State Department of Public Instruction and the way 
in which all committees met the time standards are noteworthy. 
Specific time limits were met even at the sacrifice of personal plans 
on the part of some of the individuals. The committees were or- 
ganized in October, and the publication came from the press in time 
for the annual conference of county superintendents in June. It was 
only through the active co-operation of the educational forces of 
the state and the intensive work of the committees that such a big 
program was completed within the time limits established. 

The county superintendents studied the minimum essentials of 
various units of the course of study at their conference in June. 
The entire time of the teachers’ institutes of the state in early 
September was devoted to a study of the material by the teachers 
of the state. Study centers and other follow-up service have been 
organized to aid county superintendents in the administration of 
the new course of study. The big objective of the supervisory pro- 
gram is the improvement of the outcomes of instruction. 

















HARRISBURG SELF-ADMINISTERING 
CLASSROOM-ACTIVITY TEST 





ROSCOE PULLIAM 
Superintendent of Schools, Harrisburg, Illinois 





The activities in which the pupil engages in the classroom are 
the means by which he learns. In our efforts to evaluate teaching 
efficiency we tend more and more to transfer our attention from the 
personality of the teacher to the objective results of her work and 
the character of the learning activities of the pupils under her di- 
rection. 

Every teacher should be interested, first, in what the elements 
of good classroom activity are and, second, in the degree to which 
those elements are properly exemplified in her own work. The fol- 
lowing questions are designed to provide the teacher with stand- 
ards for judging classroom activity and to help her analyze and 
evaluate the work of her own classroom by revealing to her the ele- 
ments that seem to require attention and improvement. 

The questions are phrased so that the favorable answer is “Yes.” 
In using the test, the teacher should answer every separate question 
“Yes,” “No,” or “Doubtful.” When the answer is “No” or ““Doubt- 
ful,” the teacher should study the problem involved to see whether 
her answer indicates a defect in her procedure. If it does, she should 
try to correct the defect along the lines suggested by the question. 

While all the questions are important enough to deserve serious 
attention, they are not all of equal importance; nor will all the im- 
plied activities be exemplified in any single class exercise. It will 
also be noted that in the case of some of the questions the mere an- 
swer “Yes” is inadequate inasmuch as the degree of emphasis on 
the activity is important. The interpretation and the use of the test 
must at all times be tempered by the judgment of the teacher, re- 
inforced by whatever authoritative advice she can secure with re- 
gard to the problems involved. If the teacher is in doubt as to what 
is meant by any question or as to how to do what the question im- 
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plies should be done, she should consult some reputable educational 
authority for help and advice. A short list of good reference books, 
to which the numbers in parentheses after some of the questions 
refer, follows the test. 

While the test is designed primarily for the teacher’s use in test- 
ing the activity of her own classes, it may be used by a professional 
visitor to a schoolroom to enable him to analyze and evaluate the 
activities which he observes. 


TEST QUESTIONS 


I. Physical condition of the room. Has everything within the teacher’s power 
been done to make the room comfortable and pleasant? Have all the fol- 
lowing factors received due attention? 

1. Seating: Are the pupils properly seated so far as the room conditions 
will permit? 

. Posture of the pupils: Do the pupils sit, stand, and walk properly? 
Does the schoolroom furniture conduce to good posture? 

. Ventilation, temperature, and humidity: Is the condition of the air in 
the room fit for school work? 

. Lighting: Are the shades raised sufficiently to admit plenty of light? 
Are the windows otherwise unobstructed? 

. Cleanliness of the pupils: Are the pupils’ faces and hands clean? 

. Neatness of the room: Are the teacher’s desk and shelves and the pu- 
pils’ desks orderly, the blackboards clean, and the floors clear of waste 
paper and other litter? 

. Decorations: Are the decorations attractive and tasteful? Are there no . 
stale decorations and no cheap ones? Are the framed pictures kept 
clean and properly hung? 

. Activity of the pupils in the section which is not immediately under the 
teacher’s direction (2: 317-22; 8: 88-140). 
1. Is each pupil evidently at work upon some definite task? 
2. Is the task worth doing? Does it have some clearly evident educational 
value? 

. Is the task adequate? Will it take an average pupil approximately all 
the allotted time to complete it? 

. Is the work properly motivated? That is, do the pupils see the need of 
doing or learning it? Are they interested in its outcome? (4: 85-114; 
9: 70-119) 

. Is all apparatus and equipment necessary for doing the task available? 

. Are the pupils working without disturbing one another or the group 
which the teacher is directing? 

. When the faster workers have completed the task, is there some other 
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worth-while work that they know they are expected to do while they 
wait for the close of the period? (5: 279-86) 


III. Routine factors of class management (1: 20-49; 4: 342-71; 5: 53-83; 6: 
25-48). 


I. 


Do the pupils habitually move quickly, directly, and quietly whenever 
movements are necessary? Do they avoid all unnecessary movements? 


. Are such matters as the distribution and collection of materials attended 


to by pupils in a quick, efficient, systematic way? 


. Do the pupils begin work promptly after an interruption or a change 


of program? 


. Is the classroom atmosphere one of quiet freedom, in which the self- 


control of every pupil is the chief restraining force? 


. Have all matters of routine been so carefully planned and thoroughly 


taught that it is not necessary for the teacher to be continually caution- 
ing and reminding the pupils about them? 


IV. Class activity. 


I. 


Drill or practice activities (3: 19-25; 5: 247-68; 8: 227-54). 

a) Is the specific aim of the drill exercises clearly defined? Do both the 
pupils and the teacher know the degree of skill they are expected to 
develop? 

b) Is this aim kept clearly in evidence throughout the period? 

¢) Does the aim emphasize in a practical way some skill which the pu- 
pils actually need in their life outside the school? 

d) Do the exercises used conform to the psychological principles of 
habit formation? 

e) Are the exercises of such a nature that all the pupils are vigorously 
active all the time? 

f) How are the exercises motivated? Is the pupil motive apparently 
adequate? (8: 247-49) 

g) Are allowances made for individual differences in ability? (5: 273- 
86) Is there evidence of any special effort on the part of the teacher 
to keep the dull and lazy pupils active every minute? 

h) Is there any attempt to concentrate the most effort on the more 
difficult elements of the material that is to be learned? 

t) Is the drill period of proper length? 


. Acquiring information (4: 147-279; 7: 173-252). 


a) Are the items of information which the members of the class are 
expected to acquire specific and definite? 

b) Is each of these items distinctly worth while? Does it minister to 
some real need which confronts the pupil? 

c) What approach has been made to help the pupil see that the work 
actually is worth while? How is the search for information motivated? 

d) Has any attempt been made to develop the information from the 
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present needs and experiences .of the pupils or to relate it to their 
needs and experiences? 

e) Has the relation of the information to other school work in the same 
subject or in related subjects been adequately exploited? 

f) Has the class been taught how to use efficiently the appendixes and 

indexes of textbooks as well as periodicals, reference books, maps, 
atlases, etc., as sources of desired information? (8: 28-67) In ap- 
propriate instances does the class know how to resort to observation 
or inquiry outside of school or to measurement and experiment with 
real things to establish or to verify the facts in which they are inter- 
ested? 
Is the information put to some immediate use by the class by apply- 
ing it to the solution of some problem or the promotion of some proj- 
ect? If not, what exercises are the pupils asked to do to emphasize 
and to clinch the outstanding points at which their activities are 
aimed? (4: 238-79) 

h) What allowances are made for individual differences in ability and 
perhaps in tastes among the pupils? Pupils who are keenly inter- 
ested in history, for example, should have their interest in this sub- 
ject encouraged and stimulated to the point where they will do much 
more than the required amount of work on the subject. 


. Solving problems (7: 263-314; 8: 164-73; 9: 189-94). 
a) Is the problem under consideration clearly defined and stated? Does 


its solution rest on the solution of some subsidiary problems; if so, 
are these problems recognized and clearly stated? 

b) Is the problem distinctly worth while? Is it clear that its solution 
would produce some educational outcomes that bear a vital relation 
to some of the aims of education? 

c) Is the problem conceivably within the range of ability of the pupils? 
Are they able to solve it? 

d) Have the pupils been led to discover and set the problem for them- 
selves? If not, has it been so presented that the pupils have evident- 
ly made it their own and become vitally interested in its solution? 

e) Are the pupils left to work out the solution of the problem for them- 
selves, with the teacher guiding, directing, and stimulating but not 
dominating the class? 

f) Do all the pupils contribute something to the solution of the prob- 
lem? 

g) Are irrelevant digressions and discussions avoided? 

h) Does the teacher try to get the pupils to evaluate evidence critically 
and to accept as fact only what is clearly demonstrated or presented 
on expert authority? (9: 189-94) 

i) Is the problem finally solved to the satisfaction of all the pupils? 
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4. Acquiring attitudes and ideals (4: 313-41; 7: 502-73). 

a) Is the general attitude of the pupils toward the teacher and the 
school apparently good? Do the pupils seem attentive, happy, and 
friendly? - 

b) Does public opinion in the room tend to approve good conduct and 
condemn bad conduct? 

c) Is the work of the school so managed as to encourage industry and 
honesty? 

d) Are the pupils tolerant and fair to one another in recitations? Do 
they refrain from loud, unkind laughter? Do they properly respect 
the opinions of those who do not agree with them? 

e) Is there evidence of an attempt to develop a sane, critical attitude 
among the pupils, an attitude which will hold the bluffer and the 
trifler in proper contempt? 

f) Are the pupils thrifty in their use of time and of books, paper, and 
other materials? 

g) Do they have proper regard for public property as represented by 
school furniture, especially desks? 

h) Are the pupils courteous to one another, to the teacher, and to 
visitors? Do they avoid violent hand-waving and other evidences 
of inconsiderate eagerness while one of their number is attempting 
to speak? 

i) Have the pupils learned to control their impulses to engage in annoy- 
ing practices, such as laughing and whispering? 

j) Is it rarely necessary for the teacher to appeal to force and fear to 
secure proper conduct? 


. Developing appreciations (7: 465-501; 8: 175-200). 

a) Is the aim of the exercise worth while? Is it within the intellectual 
reach of the pupils? 

b) Is the element to be appreciated primarily concerned with (1) 
thought, (2) feeling, or (3) technique? Is this distinction evident in 
the interpretation which is being made? 

c) Has the apperceptive basis necessary to a proper understanding of 
what is to be appreciated been carefully built up before presentation? 
(5: 168-89; 8: 76-78) 

d) Does the teacher avoid a “high-brow” attitude? Does her own ap- 
preciation have the ring of sincerity? 

e) Does the teacher apparently respect the varied opinions and tastes 
of the individual pupils? 

f) Does the teacher encourage honesty and frank expression of opinion 
and discourage feigned understanding? 

g) Do the learning exercises in which the pupils are asked to engage 
remain free from boredom and drudgery? 
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h) Are all details and analyses that do not serve specific purposes which 
the pupils can comprehend entirely omitted? 

i) Is the reaction of the pupils such that it may be fairly assumed that 
the exercise will result in increased appreciation of the type of art 
product in question? 


V. General characteristics. 
1. Character of questions asked in the classroom (3: 55-78; 8: 262-68). 
a) Questions asked by the teacher. 

(1) What is the nature of the teacher’s questions? Do they merely 
cover the textbook information? Do they cover more than the 
text but are still merely informational? Do they require some 
reflective thought for answer? Are they problem questions which 
stimulate and challenge thought? 

(2) Are the questions of such a nature and so planned that a very 
few of them will keep the class discussion moving in profitable 
channels? 

(3) Do the questions asked have a direct relation to the unity and 
continuity of the class exercise? (3: 61-64) 

(4) Are the questions properly distributed among the pupils? Do 
all pupils have a chance to contribute? Is the evil of permitting 
one or two pupils to monopolize the recitation avoided? 

(5) Do the questions vary in difficulty so that they may be adapted 
to the varying abilities represented in the class? 

b) Questions asked by the pupils. 

(1) Do the pupils show a desirable tendency to raise questions? 

(2) Are these questions sincere? 

(3) Are they relevant? 

(4) Are they courteously presented? 

. Use of language by the pupils. 

a) Is the language of the pupils free from offensive slang? 

b) Is it reasonably correct from a grammatical standpoint? 

c) Are statements given with a proper degree of completeness? 

d) Is the style of speaking easy and graceful? 

€) Do the pupils seem to have adequate vocabularies? Do they have 
the courage to try to extend their speaking vocabularies by using 
new words? 

f) Do they speak plainly and in a well-modulated conversational tone 
of voice? 

g) Is the speech of the pupils free from schoolroom bywords, such as 

“well” and “and,” and from distracting mannerisms? 

. The teacher’s manner. 
a) Is the teacher’s manner brisk and business-like but friendly? 
b) Is the teacher free from distracting mannerisms? (3: 82-83) 
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¢) Does the teacher give pupils time to think their own way out of 
difficulties? Does she avoid impatient interruptions and “taking the 
words out of the pupil’s mouth’’? 

d) Does she avoid over-working words such as “All right,” “Good,” 
and “Fine’’? 

€) Does she avoid repeating the pupils’ answers to questions? 

f) Is her voice clear and well modulated? (1: 101) 

. Evidences of other work in the room. 

a) What is the character of the work exhibited on bulletin boards, etc.? 

b) Is there any work on the blackboard; if so, what does it indicate? 

c) What tools of instruction (maps, charts, flash cards, graphs, pictures, 
etc.) are evidently kept handy for use? 

d) Is there in the room a shelf of books and magazines for general read- 
ing? If so, is the material suited to the grade and of proper quality? 

e) What sort of penmanship may be seen on the pupils’ papers, in 
notebooks, and on bulletin boards and blackboards? 
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A METHOD OF SECURING REAL-LIFE PROBLEMS 
IN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF ARITHMETIC 





C. L. KULP 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Ithaca, New York 


During the school year 1927-28 a group of teachers in Ithaca, 
New York, who were enrolled in a course in curriculum construction 
in Cornell University worked out a series of courses in junior high 
school subjects which will comprise a new curriculum for the Ithaca 
public schools. 

The committee on general mathematics for the junior high school 
determined to place first in the course for each term practice in the 
fundamentals of arithmetic. This practice is to be distributed 
throughout the three years, ten minutes a day, and is to include 
problems in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of 
integers, fractions, and decimals. Pupils are to be impressed with 
the importance of developing, first, accuracy and, later, speed in the 
fundamentals. Each mathematics teacher will emphasize the fol- 
lowing fact. 

These four processes [addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division], 
applied to integers, common fractions, and decimals, are all that you have ever 
used or ever will use in the solution of any arithmetic problem. It is important, 
therefore, that you should review these processes again and again.* 

Problems used to develop accuracy and speed should also be 
used to facilitate the diagnosis of individual errors in the funda- 
mental processes and to make possible a program of remedial work 
through which pupils may be aided in locating their own difficul- 
ties. 

The mathematics committee suggested that perhaps the best 
motivation which the teacher of mathematics can devise is obtained 
through the use of real-life problems gathered by the pupils them- 
selves from home, office, store, and industry. One such problem 


t Samuel Hamilton, Ralph P. Bliss, and Lillian Kupfer, Essentials of Junior High 
School Mathematics, Book One, p. 39. Chicago: American Book Co., 1927. 
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should occupy the attention of the class each day, the individual pu- 
pils presenting their problems in turn throughout the term. Such 
problems are recognized as useful by the pupils and are solved as a 
result of self-initiated pupil activity, the teacher simply making sug- 
gestions and acting as a guide. 

With the foregoing purpose in mind, the committee prepared the 
following blank and tried it out in several classes. The results 
seemed to justify the use of such a form. 


ITHACA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
DEPARTMENT 


Feeling that many of the arithmetic problems found in textbooks are un- 
real or artificial, local teachers of mathematics are turning to business, industry, 
and the home for real-life problems. Please list below as clearly and as concisely 
as possible one real-life problem involving addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
or division of whole numbers, fractions, or decimals which you have had occasion 
to solve recently. Problems peculiar to highly specialized occupations or un- 
usually complicated problems are not solicited as they will not serve our purpose, 
which is practice in the fundamentals by means of real-life problems. The boy 
or girl who hands you this blank and asks your help will appreciate your as- 
sistance, as will also his classroom teacher. 


Occupation in which the problem occurs: 





The problem: 








Submitted by 
Pupil 








As might have been expected, a few problems were submitted 
which were evidently made up for the occasion by the pupils. These 
problems reflected many which children have encountered in the 
older type of textbook. The majority of the problems, however, 
were bona-fide examples of those found in everyday occupations of 
men and women. 

An interesting feature of this study is the fact that in nearly 
every case the handwriting clearly showed that the adult submitting 
the problem had actually written it himself, this fact indicating 
genuine interest and readiness to assist. A few of the better prob- 
lems which are typical of those that may be passed from class to 
class for solution are as follows: 
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A bank bought $100,000 par value bonds for $95,750. Later it sold $20,000 
par value of these bonds for $19,500. Did the bank make a profit or a loss on 
the last transaction, and how much? 

I have been advised to fertilize my lawn with sulfate of ammonia at the 
rate of $ pound to each 100 square feet. My lot is 25 by 60 yards, my house 36 
by 40 feet, and my garage 13 by 20 feet. How many pounds of fertilizer must I 
buy? At $60 per ton, what will it cost? 

Eight overcoats are bought at $30 each, and four of them are sold at $42 
each. The remaining coats are closed out at 25% reduction. What is the per- 
centage of profit on the entire lot? 

One year’s supply of coal was delivered at our house last week. The coal 
slips left by the driver read as follows: 

5,000 Ibs. stove coal 
5,000 lbs. stove coal 
5,000 lbs. stove coal 
5,000 lbs. stove coal 
3,000 Ibs. stove coal 
2,000 Ibs. pea coal 


How many tons of coal did we purchase? What was the total bill? What 
was the price per ton of the stove coal? 





RELATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF TWO DIFFERENT PLANS 
OF TRAINING IN SILENT READING 


JESSE D. BURKS 
Department of Service, San Francisco Public Schools 


CLARENCE R. STONE 
University of California 


During the school year 1927-28 the writers, Bertha E. Roberts, 
deputy superintendent of schools, San Francisco, eight principals, 
twenty-four teachers, and approximately nine hundred children co- 
operated in a carefully controlled experiment in reading. In connec- 
tion with the preliminary experimental work done during the preced- 
ing year and throughout the study, Professor Truman L. Kelley, of 
Stanford University, gave invaluable advice. 

Purpose.—The purpose of the part of the experiment reported 
in this article was to determine scientifically the relative effective- 
ness of two distinctly different plans of training in silent reading— 
one based on the same procedure each day (Standard Test Lessons in 
Reading by William A. McCall and Lelah Mae Crabbs) and the other 
based on varied procedures to accomplish varied specific purposes 
(Learn To Study Readers by Ernest Horn and others). 

Description of the two methods—Each book of the McCall series 
contains approximately one hundred pages, each page constituting 
a lesson. There is a selection of approximately one-third of a page, 
and below this selection is a list of questions and statements to be 
completed. In each case four or five responses follow the question or 
incomplete statement. The pupil’s problem is to select the one cor- 
rect response. The pupils are allowed exactly three minutes in which 
to read the selection and to enter their responses on the individual 
record sheets. 

The teacher’s manual gives clear, detailed directions for conduct- 
ing the test, discussing and checking the responses, and recording the 
score. The procedure in checking the responses involves (1) the read- 
ing aloud of the question by the teacher, (2) discussion and decision 
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on the part of the pupils as to the correct response with the assist- 
ance of the teacher as needed, (3) the checking of the response as 
right or wrong by the pupil, and (4) the recording of the grade score 
for the day. 

The manual enumerates and discusses seventeen specific objec- 
tives which the test lessons have been prepared to accomplish for the 
pupils. Among these are the following. 

1. Teach them how to comprehend rapidly all kinds of reading materi- 


2. Teach them how to read carefully and accurately 

3. Teach them how to read for the main points, to judge the relative impor- 
tance of the various ideas presented, to follow the sequence or thread of thought, 
to recognize material in order to answer questions that cut across this thread of 
thought 

4. Teach them how to read as rapidly as they can understand what they 
read, and to regulate their speed according to the purpose for which the reading 
is being done. 

5. Teach them how to skim. 


Horn’s Learn To Study Readers contain selections of non-narra- 
tive information material, each being followed by an exercise for 
developing certain specific reading abilities involved in study. As 
described in the Preface, each lesson is designed to give training in 
one of the following abilities. 

1. There are those abilities needed in locating information. This involves 
skill in using the dictionary, in using the index, in using the table of contents, in 
using libraries and general reference books, and in skimming to locate informa- 
tion. 

2. There are those abilities involved in accurately comprehending what is 
read, in selecting items for one’s purpose, and in appraising the value of these 
items. 

3. There are those abilities involved in organizing the data so understood 
and selected, according to the purposes for which one is reading at the time. 

4. There are those abilities needed in providing for remembering what has 
been read. 


It is interesting to note that McCall and Horn have set up similar 
specific objectives and have offered materials and procedures of such 
a character as to make the two plans quite different. 

Organization.—The pupils in the upper fourth grade, the lower 
fifth grade, and the upper fifth grade in each of eight schools were 
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given the paragraph-meaning test of the Stanford Achievement Test 
a few weeks after the opening of school in the autumn. The forty 
pupils in each school with the lowest scores were called C pupils. 
The next forty were called B pupils. The remaining pupils and all 
new pupils were called A pupils. The A pupils were not included in 
the experiment reported here. The forty C pupils were divided into 
two equal groups by pairing the pupils on the basis of their reading 
ages and chronological ages. Likewise, the forty B pupils were divid- 
ed into two equal groups of twenty each. One group of the C pupils 
used McCall’s Book III, and one group of the B pupils used Book 
IV. The other two groups used Horn’s Book III and Book IV. The 
two McCall groups were seated in one room, and the two Horn 
groups were seated in an adjoining room. The same teacher taught 
both methods. Four twenty-five-minute periods a week for approxi- 
mately three months were used with the McCall pupils and the same 
amount of time with the Horn pupils. While the training teacher 
conducted the work in one room, another teacher handled the other 
phases of the work in the other room. In this way, one half of the 
reading time was devoted to specialized training in silent reading; the 
other half was devoted to reading activities related to individual 
recreative reading, group reading and discussion of literary selec- 
tions, and audience reading. These reading activities were made as 
nearly as possible the same for a particular Horn group and the 
corresponding McCall group. In each case if a literary selection was 
taught to a Horn group, the same selection was taught to the corre- 
sponding McCall group. 

Soon after the experiment was organized, each of the eight 
schools was visited. Afterward a group conference of the eight train- 
ing teachers was held to aid in making certain that each method was 
being taught according to the plan set forth by the authors of the 
material. 

Tests.—The growth in depth of comprehension of paragraphs was 
measured by means of the paragraph-meaning test of the Stanford 
Achievement Test. The growth in speed of comprehension was meas- 
ured by means of the Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test. The 
tests were administered by the research corps of the superintendent’s 
office. The papers were scored by the teachers. Unfortunately, the 
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papers of the pupils in one school were destroyed by the janitor, and 
the prevalence of errors on the face of the records necessitated the 
elimination of this school in the final tabulations. 

A re-scoring of a small percentage of the papers of the paragraph- 
meaning test indicated the probability of a considerable amount of 
error in the scoring of the papers. When this matter was laid before 
the teachers, they agreed to re-score the papers. Certain suggestions 
were given both orally and in mimeographed form. A second sample 
re-scoring showed the second scoring to be accurate. A compara- 
tive study of the first scoring and the second scoring showed that 
56 per cent of the pupils’ scores on the second scoring were different 
from those on the first. Forty per cent of the original scores were 
from 1 to 14 months too high. The average error was 4 months. 
Sixteen per cent of the scores were from 1 to 14 months too low. 
The average error was 4.2 months. 

Resulis—The average gain made by the 404 experimental pupils 
is approximately 75 points greater than the normal gain after reason- 
able allowance is made for the practice effect of the initial test. It is 
not possible to determine the extent to which the gain was due to the 
experience and the general training the pupils received in the litera- 
ture room. 

In the case of the paragraph-meaning test, the difference between 
the gain made by the 86 McCall C pupils and the 86 Horn C pupils 
is 1.31 months in favor of the Horn pupils. However, the probable 
error is 1.11. These data indicate a slight advantage for the Horn 
plan. The difference in gain made by the 116 McCall B pupils and 
the 116 Horn B pupils is .56 of a month in favor of the Horn plan. 
As the probable error is .97, this difference has practically no signifi- 
cance. The difference in favor of the Horn plan for the B and C 
pupils combined (202 pairs) is .86 of a month; the probable error is 
.76. The conclusion is that the Horn plan has a slight advantage in 
developing depth of comprehension. 

The data on the Chapman-Cook Speed of Reading Test are in 
terms of raw scores. A unit of one in these grades is approximately 
equal to three months of growth. The gains of the B groups show 
a difference of .23 in favor of the McCall plan. The probable error 
is .28. The gains of the C groups show a difference of .65 in favor 
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of the McCall plan. The probable error is .23. These data indicate 
a slight advantage in favor of the McCall plan in the development 
of speed of comprehension. 

Since the Horn plan appears to be slightly more effective in one 
phase of reading and the McCall plan appears to be slightly more 
effective in another phase, it is possible that the use of the two plans 
during alternate weeks or months would yield better results than 
would the use of either plan alone. It is probable that a plan incorpo- 
rating the strong features of both plans would be superior to either 


plan. 
TABLE I 
DIFFERENCE IN GAIN By SCHOOLS AS MEASURED BY THE PARAGRAPH-MEANING 
TEST OF THE STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
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Teacher preference.—Table I reveals some interesting facts con- 
cerning the preference of the teachers with reference to the Horn 
and the McCall methods and materials and indicates that teacher 
preference was not a factor in determining the relative effectiveness 
of the two plans. The training teacher in School 1 preferred the 
McCall plan. The difference in the mean gain in the case of her C 
groups is in favor of the McCall plan, but the difference in the case 
of her B groups is in favor of the Horn plan. The teacher in School 4 
preferred the Horn plan. The difference in the case of her C groups 
is in favor of the Horn plan, but in the case of her B groups the dif- 
ference is in favor of the McCall plan. A careful study of the results 
secured by the teachers fails to reveal any relation between teacher 
preference and the relative effectiveness of the two plans. 

Two teachers favored the Horn plan; three teachers favored the 
McCall plan; and two teachers valued the two plans equally. Those 
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favoring the McCall plan said that the keeping of the daily test 
records, which enabled the pupils to watch their progress from week 
to week, made the practice appeal strongly to the children. Those 
favoring the Horn plan stated that the pictures, the content of the 
selections, and the varied methods of procedure tended to make the 
Horn plan appeal more strongly to the pupils than the McCall plan. 

In conclusion, it is exceedingly interesting to note that two dif- 
ferent plans, each devised by an eminent educator, apparently are 
of about the same effectiveness for certain training purposes in silent 
reading. 

It should be further pointed out that, since the tests show little 
difference in relative effectiveness, it is not possible to determine 
from the data of this study the extent to which the special plans of 
training affected the final result, because one-half of the reading time 
in the case of each group was spent in activities related to individual 
recreative reading, audience reading, and group reading and discus- 
sion of literary selections. Furthermore, the mere fact that the pupils 
knew that they were to be given a final test to measure their progress 
may have been a factor in securing unusually good results. 





GRADE PLACEMENT OF TOPICS IN ORAL ENGLISH 


EVALIN PRIBBLE 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Is there co-operation in the. effort to improve oral speech in the 
elementary school? Or are schools wasting energy and failing to 
get results because they do not have definite aims in common? 

Some excellent language series have been published within the 
last few years. The writer chose five of these as the basis of a com- 
parative study. This study was concerned only with points in cor- 
rect usage, those points which are given much rather futile remedial 
attention. 

In arithmetic, another habit-forming subject, there is agreement 
all over the country on the assignment of certain skills to certain 
grades. Teachers and pupils of a particular grade know the responsi- 
bilities of that grade and shoulder them. 


No one of the five series of language textbooks drills in the third 
grade on less than eleven points in usage. The number ranges from 


6c 9 


eleven to twenty-seven. They all agree on just two cases: “saw 
and the elimination of “ain’t.” Four of the five try to establish the 
use of “came” and a proper distinction between “is” and “are.” 
Three agree on six other points: “have” or “have got,” “may” or 
“can,” “was” or “were,” “threw,” elimination of the double nega- 
tive, and elimination of the double subject (John, he went). 

In the fourth grade there is even less uniformity. The only sit- 
uation receiving attention in all five series is the choice between 
“was” and “were.” In four series there are drills on the use of 
“broke” and “broken,” the distinction between “learn” and 
“teach,” the use of “doesn’t” and “don’t,” and the elimination of 
the double negative. 

In the fifth grade the only point of complete agreement is the 
choice between “may” and “‘can.” 

The sixth-grade books agree on nine points: “saw 
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“came,” “come,” “went,” “gone,” use of subject pronouns, use of 
object pronouns, and forms of the verb “‘lie.” 

Table I shows the grades in which certain troublesome forms are 
first introduced for drill. Other examples might be cited to show 
how diversely many forms are graded. 


TABLE I 


GRADES IN WaicH FIVE SERIES OF LANGUAGE TEXTBOOKS First INTRODUCE 
CERTAIN Forms FOR DRILL 








Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Series Which | Series Which | Series Which | Series Which | Series Which 
Introduce Introduce Introduce Introduce _| Do Not Provide 


Form in Form in Form in Form in for Drill on 
Third Grade | Fourth Grade Fifth Grade Sixth Grade Form 





well, good.... 




















Could not a very decided raising of standards in speech habits 
be effected if there were general agreement on the assignment to 
each of the grades of the mastery of certain difficulties, with responsi- 
bility definitely centered in each grade? The Committee on Lan- 
guage and Composition which reported in the Fourth Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence attempted such a distribution. 
Perhaps scientific investigations are needed in this field to determine 
the grade placement of topics on the basis of their difficulty. 





A STUDY OF A PUPIL RETARDED IN ARITHMETIC 


M. R. SOTH 
Superintendent of Schools, Holstein, Iowa 


In his book on teaching arithmetic in the intermediate grades, 
Professor Morton‘ calls attention to the importance of a thorough 
mastery of the fundamentals before further work is undertaken. 
An excellent example of this necessity is shown in the case of Pupil 
C, a boy retained in the seventh grade in the Holstein public school. 
During the summer following his first year in the seventh grade, the 
writer undertook to tutor him in the hope that he would be able to 
make up enough work to be promoted with his class. 

Pupil C was a thin, undersized child, thirteen years and seven 
months old but no larger than the average nine-year-old child. He 
had the appearance of being undernourished although his parents, 
much concerned because of his failure to grow normally, exercised 
great care with his diet. Of a nervous, active disposition, he evi- 
dently did not eat enough food to supply the energy for his activity 
and at the same time provide for his normal growth. 

The Stanford-Binet test showed Pupil C to be of normal intelli- 
gence (I.Q., ror). His mental age (thirteen years and nine months) 
was above the average for his grade; yet he was a hopeless failure. 
In English, geography, spelling, arithmetic, and history, his marks 
were below those required for passing to the next grade. His failure 
in history and geography was not due to lack of reading ability for 
he was in the upper half of his grade in silent reading. 

The first test on the fundamentals of arithmetic indicated the 
reason for Pupil C’s failure in that subject. It took him five minutes 
and forty-six seconds to write the answers to one hundred combina- 
tions of two digits. Since the average pupil in Grade IV should 
write these combinations in five minutes, it was evident that there 
was something radically wrong with his method. To make certain 

t Robert Lee Morton, Teaching Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades, pp. 12-13. 
Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1927. 
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that he was not confused, the test was repeated. This time he re- 
quired six minutes and forty-eight seconds. When he was questioned 
in an effort to determine the cause of his slowness, he explained 
that he always pictured in his mind a number of objects and then 
counted them. There was no evidence of counting when he was 
working on the test, but evidently, when he added 7 and 5, for ex- 
ample, he pictured five apples and counted “8, 9, 10, 11, 12.” His 
answers were invariably right when he wrote the combinations or 
gave them orally. Hence an untimed test would not have shown 
his deficiency. 

Realizing his handicap, Pupil C worked with spirit and deter- 
mination for forty-five minutes each day for nine days. Varied 
forms of drill were used, and he was timed with a stop watch at the 
beginning and the end of each period. He showed gradual improve- 
ment and at the end of the nine days gave the hundred combina- 
tions in three minutes, a reasonable standard for pupils in Grade V. 

In the time spent in accomplishing this result, some of the pu- 
pil’s difficulties became evident. Quick to grasp an idea, he lacked 
power of concentration. He found it difficult to hold his mind to 
something not particularly interesting. He had difficulty in arriving 
at the sum of two digits without naming the digits, and all column 
addition was done by counting. 

A check of Pupil C’s ability in multiplication showed that he 
was not certain of any of the products of two digits except the 1’s 
and some of the 2’s. In a test on the essential multiplication facts 
he finished only sixty-one of eighty-one products in eight minutes 
and made three errors. Pupils in the fourth grade should write these 
products in five minutes with perfect accuracy. When asked how 
he solved problems involving multiplication, he said, “I figure them 
out if I have lots of time. If it is a speed test, I look up the hard 
ones in the multiplication table in the book.” 

After drill, first on the easier combinations and then on the more 
difficult, for seven hours distributed over eight different days, Pu- 
pil C surpassed the attainment of the average sixth-grade pupil. 
His progress was so slow that the classroom teacher with her regular 
program to carry out would have concluded that he was hopeless 
long before he had attained that goal. Such rudimentary work as 
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counting by 2’s and 3’s was given in the early drill work, and it was 
not easy for him. Yet this pupil was trying to do the work of the 
seventh grade. 

In higher-decade addition a corresponding lack of ability was 
found, but, after persistent drill involving approximately two hours 
in all, the pupil attained a proficiency which would be expected of 
fifth-grade pupils. 

That Pupil C made as much progress in seventh-grade arithme- 
tic as he did, even though he was woefully deficient in the funda- 
mentals, was due to his ability in solving reasoning problems. On 
three forms of an arithmetic-reasoning test modeled after the sec- 
tion of the Stanford Achievement Test devoted to arithmetic rea- 
soning he made scores equivalent to, or higher than, the median of 
his class. However, the failure of his teachers in the intermediate 
grades to persist in drill on the fundamentals will always handicap 
him in the use of arithmetic. 

The study of this case leads to the following conclusions. 

1. Untimed tests based on accuracy alone have slight value. 
The subject of this study was invariably accurate in dealing with. 
addition combinations and simple multiplication combinations. The 
extent to which the pupil was handicapped was not realized until 
attention was directed to the slowness with which he worked. 

2. Teachers frequently do not detect specific deficiencies in the 
work of pupils. They know that pupils are slow, but they do not 
locate the particular difficulty. 

3- Daily marks based on work done at home or in school with- 
out supervision have little value. A pupil who does in an hour what 
the class should do in twenty minutes does not deserve full credit 
even if his work is perfectly accurate. 

4. Pupils should master certain fundamental number relations, 
such as the essential addition and multiplication combinations, be- 
fore they are permitted to go farther in their work. 

5. The teacher should not only see that each pupil masters the 
fundamentals to be taught in her grade but provide for an abun- 
dance of practice so that abilities gained will be maintained. 

6. A special teacher is needed to instruct pupils who have serious 
deficiencies because of sickness, change in schools, or special weak- 
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ness in a subject. Almost sixteen hours of drill were spent on the 
subject of this study, with the following results: (¢) The addition 
combinations were learned as well as the average fifth-grade child is 
expected to know them. (5) The standard of the fifth grade was 
reached in the drill on higher-decade addition. (c) The multiplica- 
tion combinations were learned slightly better than the average 
sixth-grade pupil knows them. If the subject were equally weak in 
long division, fractions, decimals, and percentage, an hour each day 
for a full semester would be required to make up the deficiency. 
Under the usual organization of work, the classroom teacher cannot 
devote that much time to a single pupil. 





SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS 
(JULY 1, 1927, TO JUNE 30, 1928). I 


WILLIAM SCOTT GRAY 
University of Chicago 


It is the purpose of this series of articles to present a summary of 
investigations relating to reading which were published between 
July 1, 1927, and June 30, 1928. Four summaries of a similar char- 
acter have already been published. The first was a summary of 436 
investigations reported prior to July 1, 1924, which appeared as 
No. 28 of the Supplementary Educational Monographs, published 
by the Department of Education,.the University of Chicago. The 
second summary, which included studies reported between July 1, 
1924, and June 30, 1925, appeared in the February, March, April, 
and May, 1926, issues of the Elementary School Journal. 'Two subse- 
quent summaries have appeared covering studies published between 
July 1, 1925, and June 30, 1926, and studies published between 
July 1, 1926, and June 30, 1927. In presenting the following anno- 
tated bibliography, the writer has taken the liberty of including a 
few studies published before July 1, 1927, which did not come to his 
attention early enough to be included in previous bibliographies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


YW 1. ALBRIGHT, BEATRICE F., and Hornine, FLoy. 
“Typical Reading Disabilities of College Entrants,” California Quarterly 
of Secondary Education, III (January, 1928), 166-69. 
Summarizes the reading disabilities of 1,053 college entrants as illustrated by 
the errors made in the section of the Thorndike Intelligence Examination, 
Form P, devoted to reading comprehension. 


2. ANDREWS, FRANCES ETHEL, 

“The Relation between Vocabulary Difficulties and Failures in High 
School Mathematics.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1927. Pp. v+132. 

Reports the results of studies to determine the extent to which initial familiar- 
ity with the vocabulary of a textbook determines success or failure in a course 
in mathematics. 
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3. ARTHUR, GRACE. 
“An Attempt To Sort Children with Specific Reading Disability from 
Other Non-Readers,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XI (August, 1927), 
L~ 251-63. 
Presents an analysis of the results of various psychological and performance 
tests given to twelve readers and fourteen non-readers. 


v 4. Averitt, L. A., and Muetter, A. D. 
“The Effect of Practice on the Improvement of Silent Reading in 
Adults,” Journal of Educational Research, XVII (February, 1928), 125- 
29. 
Reports the results of an experiment with sixteen college Seniors (women) to 
improve the rate of reading through systematic practice in rapid silent reading. 


5. BAKER, HORACE HENDERSON. 
“A Comparative Study of Pupil Achievement in Consolidated and in 
One-Teacher Schools.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1927. Pp. viiit+-135. 
Compares the results of the Stanford Achievement Test given to pupils in 
Grades IV-VIII, inclusive, in one-room and consolidated schools in Sumner 
County, Kansas. 


6. BAMBERGER, FLORENCE E. 
A Minimum Graded Booklist for Elementary Classroom Libraries. 
Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1927 (mimeographed). Pp. 18. 


Presents a minimum graded book list for the kindergarten and the elementary 
grades limited to books recommended three or more times for specific grades 
in six published lists. ‘ 


7. BANNERMAN, JESSIE SHEPHERD. 
“‘A Survey of Newspapers in Connection with the Reading Interests of 
Adolescents.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1927. Pp. v+86. 
Presents the results of a study of the interests of 3,029 pupils in Grades VI-XII, 
inclusive, with respect to newspapers, magazines, and books and of the effect 
of various newspaper topics on readers. 


8. BARNES, HomER F. 
“‘Are High-School Pupils Qualified To Choose Their Own Magazine 
Reading?” School Review, XXXVI (April, 1928), 267-74. 
Describes the procedure adopted in a critical study by pupils of both good and 
poor magazines and indicates the results of the study. 


9. BEAR, MATA VIRGINIA. 
“The Length of Word as an Index of Difficulty in Silent Reading.” Un- 
published Master’s thesis, Department of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, 1927. Pp. v+77. is 
Analyzes the results of specially planned tésts given to 246 sixth-grade pupils 
to determine the effect of length of word on comprehension. 
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10. BLACKHURST, J. HERBERT. 

“Hygienic Standards in Type and Format of Reading Materials,” Ele- 
mentary English Review, V (April, 1928), 101-3, 118. 
Presents somewhat uncritically hygienic standards for printed materials based 
on the results of investigations and common practice. 

. Boox, Wrtram F. 
“How Well College Students Can Read,” School and Society, XXVI 
(August 20, 1927), 242-48. See also How To Succeed in College, pp. 95- 
115. Baltimore: Warwick & York, Inc., 1927. 
Reports the results of tests of the ability of students to read and study, dis- 
cusses the relation between ability to read and academic success, and describes 
the results of efforts to improve the reading achievement of four groups of 
college students. 

. Boox, WrttraM F. 
“Results Obtained in a Special ‘How To Study’ Course Given to College 
Students,” School and Society, XXVI (October 22, 1927), 529-34. 
Summarizes a series of experiments among college students relating to improve- 
ment in conserving available time, in reading, and in planning and doing work. 

. BoyER, BEATRICE VIOLET. 
“A Study of the Recommendations for Collateral Reading Found in 
American History Textbooks for the Senior High School.” Unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
1927. Pp. v-+121. 
Presents the results of a detailed analysis of the collateral reading recommended 
in nineteen textbooks in American history for use in senior high schools. 

. Broom, M. Eustace. 
“A Silent Reading Test in Spanish,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XVI (December, 1927), 357-64. 
Describes the derivation and validation of a test to measure ability to read and 
comprehend sentences and paragraphs in Spanish. 


. BRUECKNER, L. J., and CuTRIGHT, PRUDENCE. 
“A Technique for Measuring the Efficiency of Supervision,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XVI (December, 1927), 323-31. 
Describes supervisory procedures adopted to improve the teaching of work- 
type reading. 

. CHARTERS, W. W. 
“College Preparation for Reference Work,” School and Society, XXVII 
(February 4, 1928), 150-52. 
Presents a classification of the questions asked of reference sei 

. Crymer, H. M. 
“Girl Life and Reading,” Bulletin of ihe Department of Elementary School 
Principals, VII (January, 1928), 115-10. 
Discusses findings reported in Walter’s Girl Life in America: A Study of Back- 
grounds; contributes additional information concerning periodicals read by girls. 
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. Coast, ALICE B. 
“Children’s Choices in Poetry as Affected by Teachers’ Choices,” Ele- 
mentary English Review, V (May, 1928), 145-47, 159. 

Summarizes the choices in poetry of pupils in Grades I-V, inclusive, in the 
Elementary School at the University of Iowa and compares them with the 
teachers’ preferences. 


. CorRYELL, NANCY GILLMORE. 

An Evaluation of Extensive and Intensive Teaching of Literature. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 275. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1927. Pp. viii+-202. 

Describes an experiment with nine English classes to determine the effect of 
extensive reading and intensive study of literature on comprehension and 
appreciation. 


. CuRLEY, ALICE Minor. 

“An Analysis of the Methods Used in Investigating Children’s Interests 
and a Summary of the Findings.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Yale 
University, 1928. Pp. 244+-vii. 

Presents the results of an analysis of twenty-five studies of the reading interests 
of children. 


. Dotcu, Epwarp WILLIAM. 

Reading and Word Meanings. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. Pp. vi+130. 
Presents the results of a series of studies relating to word meanings and dis- 
cusses their application to “editing for meanings of words.” 


. Dotcu, EDWARD WILLIAM. 

“Combined Word Studies,” Journal of Educational Research, XVII 
(January, 1928), 11-19. 

Describes briefly some of the significant facts revealed by a comparative study 
of fifteen vocabulary investigations. 


. Donovan, H. L. 

“Clinical Studies in Reading,” Peabody Journal of Education, V (March, 
1928), 269-77. 

Reports the types of reading disabilities found among fifty-four elementary- 
school pupils and outlines the methods used in attempting to correct them. 


. Eckert, Morte Horton. 

“Children’s Choices of Poems,” Elementary English Review, V (June, 
1928), 182-85, 192. 

Reports the results of a study to determine the extent to which children in 
Grades I, II, and III enjoy poems. 


. Evans, M. ELEANOR. 

“Objective Tests in Eighth Grade Literature,” Elementary English Re- 
view, V (January, 1928), 13-22. 

Presents a series of information tests in English literature and the scores made 
on them by junior high school pupils. 
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26. FENNELL, ETHEL LUELLA. 

“An Analytical Study of the Vocabularies Used in Primary Readers.” 
Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1927. Pp. iii+51. 
Describes the methods employed in a study of the meaning vocabularies of 
five primers, five first readers, and four second readers. 

. FERNANDES, GRACE. 
A Critical Study of Periodical Reading in Farm Homes. Bulletin No. 176. 
Stillwater, Oklahoma: Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1928. Pp. 16. 
Presents the results, of an analysis of the periodical reading material in farm 
homes in five selected districts in Oklahoma. 

. FLEMMING, CECILE WHITE, and WoopRING, Maxie N. 
“Problems in Directing Study of High School Pupils,” Teachers College 
Record, XXIX (January, 1928), 318-33. 
Presents a classified list of problems encountered by teachers in developing 
better methods of study among high-school pupils. 

. Forp, CHaRLEs A. 
“A Case of Congenital Word-Blindness Showing Its Social Implica- 
tions,” Psychological Clinic, XVII (May-June, 1928), 73-84. 
Presents detailed facts relating to the case of a boy who was unable to read. 


. Gary, REX. 
“Survey of Leisure Time Reading of School Children,” ZJowa Library 
Quarterly, X (January—February—March, 1928), 199-201. 


Reports the results of a questionnaire study among 2,500 school children in 
Grades V-XII, inclusive. 

. Gates, ARTHUR I. 
“Methods of Constructing and Validating the Gates Reading Tests,” 
Teachers College Record, XXTX (November, 1927), 148-59. 
Describes the Gates Silent Reading Tests for Grades III-VIII, inclusive, and 
discusses briefly the steps involved in constructing them and in determining 
their validity. 

. Gatto, FRANK M. 
“The Effect of Parallel Reading in History,” University of Pittsburgh 
School of Education Journal, II (September-October, 1927), 3-8. 
Presents the results of an experiment with two seventh-grade history classes to 
determine the effect on comprehension and retention of supplementing the 
material in the textbook. 

. Goon, CARTER V. 
“The Effect of Extensive and Intensive Reading on the Reproduction of 
Ideas or Thought Units,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XVIII 
(October, 1927), 477-85. 
Reports the results of an experiment with college students to determine the 
relative advantages of extensive and intensive reading as measured by the re- 
production of ideas, 
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. Gray, Wittr1AM Scort. 
“Summary of Reading Investigations (July 1, 1926, to Sek 30, 1927),” 
Elementary School Journal, XXVIII (February, March, and April, 
1928), 443-59, 496-510, 587-602. 
Presents a bibliography of 113 studies of reading and summarizes the most 
important findings. 

. Hay, Homer W., and McKown, Harry C. 
“An Evaluation of the High School Magazine,” University of Pittsburgh 
School of Education Journal, 111 (November—December, 1927), 21-26. 
Presents an analysis of the content of 103 high-school magazines and discusses 
critically nine arguments often used in support of such magazines. 

. HorBroox, STEWART H. 
“What the Loggers Read,”’ Bookman, LXV (July, 1927), 528-31. 
Describes the amount and variety of reading among loggers. 

. Irwin, ELIZABETH. 
“How Much Wood Can a Woodchuck Chuck if He Doesn’t Chuck All 
Day Long?” Progressive Education, V (April-May-June, 1928), 104-7. 
Reports the scores on the Stanford Achievement Test of two groups of pupils 
with intelligence quotients of 100 or more differing in the amount of instruction 
received in the formal school subjects. 


. JOHNSON, FRANKLIN W. 
“An Analysis of the Duties Pertaining to a High School Library,” 
Teachers College Record, XXIX (December, 1927), 216-22. 


Reports a classified list of duties pertaining to a high-school library that was 
prepared by students of high-school administration and checked by three high- 
school librarians. 


. Jones, ALicE M. 
“A Vocabulary Study of Children in a Foreign Industrial Community,” 
Psychological Clinic, XVII (March, 1928), 13-21. 
Summarizes the results of an individual vocabulary test (the first list of words 
in the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests) given to 552 children. 


40. Koos, FRANK HERMANN. 
State Participation in Public School Library Service. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 265. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1927. Pp. x+246. 
Summarizes the results of studies to determine the governmental agencies that 
contribute to public-school libraries; outlifies a proposed program of activities 
based on an analysis of present activities and needs. 

. Kyte, GrorceE C. 

“Experimentation in the Development of a Book To Meet Educational 
Needs,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XIV (February, 
1928), 86-100. 
Describes more or less objective procedures in duviligieg a textbook in the 
social studies for use in the fourth grade. 
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42. LANCASTER, THOMAS J. 

“A Study of the Voluntary Reading of Children in Grades Four to 
Fight.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1927. Pp. iv+59. See also “A Study of the Volun- 
tary Reading of Pupils in Grades IV-VIII,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXVIII (March, 1928), 525-37. 
Summarizes reports from 1,323 pupils in Grades IV-VIII, inclusive, in six 
different school systems concerning books read voluntarily. 

. Leaman, Harvey C., and Wirry, Paut A. 
“The Compensatory Function of the Sunday ‘Funny’ Paper,” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XI (June, 1927), 202-11. 
Summarizes the statements made by more than eleven thousand city and rural 
children concerning the reading of the Sunday “funny” paper. 

. Leaman, Harvey C., and Witty, Paut A. 
“Sex Differences in Reference to Reading Books, Just for Fun,” Educa- 
tion, XLVIII (June, 1928), 602-17. 
Summarizes data secured from more than eleven thousand children to deter- 
mine the influence of sex on the number and kinds of books read “just for fun.” 

. LELAND, BERNICE. 
“Wilbur,” Journal of Educational Research, XVI (September, 1927), 
132-35. 
Describes the case of a boy who responded strangely and erratically in reading 
situations because of farsightedness. 

. LELAND, BERNICE. 
“Billy,” Psychological Clinic, XVII (March, 1928), 29-32. 
Describes the case of a poor reader who failed to profit by the help given him 
in reading. 

. LeonnARDY, ALMA; Hocosoom, GRACE W.; Henry, Mary Bess; Brown, 
RusBetra D.; and Farmer, ELinor R. 
“What Is Done To Improve Reading Ability of Pupils in Los Angeles 
Junior High Schools,” Educational Research Bulletin (Los Angeles City 
Schools), VII (October-November, 1927), 4-7, 10-11. 
Describes procedures adopted to improve the ability of junior high school 
pupils to read and reports the results attained. 

. LEVY, FLORENCE, 
“A 5A Reading Experiment.” In Contributions to Education, Volume 
Two, pp. 1-3. Edited by J. Carleton Bell and Ambrose L. Suhrie. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1928. 
Describes the procedure in diagnosing individual weaknesses and in giving 
remedial treatment in reading to a group of fifth-grade pupils of normal ability. 

. LUDGATE, ABBIE MABEL. 
“An Analysis of Study-Questions Found in Literature Textbooks for 
the Junior High School.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1927. Pp. iii+-93. 
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Reports the results of an analysis of the types of thinking, reading, and English 
expression suggested by the study directions in three sets of junior high school 
literature textbooks. ; 

. MacLatcuy, JOSEPHINE H. 

Attendance at Kindergarten and Progress in the Primary Grades. Bureau 
of Educational Research Monograph No. 8. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
State University Press, 1928. Pp. xvi+144. 

Presents the results of a preliminary study and of a detailed study involving 
several thousand children to determine the value of kindergarten training as 
measured by subsequent achievement in the primary grades. 


. Mary GRACE, SISTER. 

“Diagnosis and Treatment of Six Problem Cases in Reading,” Catholic 
Educational Review, XXV (September, 1927), 392-412. 

Presents the history of six problem cases in reading, the treatment provided, 
and the resulting improvement. 

. Matuews, C. O. 

“The Effect of Position of Printed Response Words upon Children’s 
Answers to Questions in Two-Response Types of Tests,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XVIII (October, 1927), 445-57. 

Presents the results of studies among fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils to 
determine the effect on the answers checked by pupils of the position of the 
printed response words in a test. 

. May, Eric Oscar. 

“A Comparative Study of the Achievement of Pupils from Rural and 
Village Schools in Crawford County, Illinois.” Unpublished Master’s 
thesis, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1927. Pp. 
viiit+or. 

Discusses the results of the Stanford Achievement Test given to high-school 
pupils who attended village and rural schools and presents data that partly 
explain differences in achievement. 


. MeEtvin, Linton, and Hit, Harry A. 

“A Comparison between the Biological Content of Certain Periodical 
Literature and the Kansas High School Course of Study,” University of 
Kansas Bulletin of Education, I (December, 1927), 21-23. 

Criticizes the Kansas high-school course in biology in the light of an analysis of 
the biological content in seven non-specialized American magazines. 

. MERRIMAN, PEARL. 

“The Professional Preparation of Teachers of Reading in the Primary 
Grades of Our Public Schools,” Teachers Journal and Abstract, II 
(November, 1927), 629-34. 

Presents the results of a comparative study of the topics emphasized in twenty- 
five courses of study in reading and in fifteen primary-mnethods courses. 

. METZ, JOHN J. 

Report on the Upgrading of the Reading Interests of Young Workers At- 
tending the Milwaukee Vocationsl School. Vocational Education Mono- 
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graph Number 10. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Division of Vocational 
Teacher Training and Research, Milwaukee Vocational School, 1926 
(mimeographed). Pp. 24. 
Reports the results of efforts to improve the character of the reading done by 
young workers attending a vocational school. 

. Migs, Dubey H. 
“Silent Reading and Pupils’ Progress in High School.” In Contributions 
to Education, Volume Two, pp. 113-21. Edited by J. Carleton Bell and 
Ambrose L. Suhrie. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 
1928. 
Presents the results of the correlation of the reading-achievement scores of 
thirty-three high-school pupils with their class marks for four years and with 
their intelligence scores. 

. Monroe, WALTER S. 
“The High School’s Responsibility for Teaching Reading,” Chicago 
Schools Journal, TX (March, 1927), 241-45. 
Discusses the results of several studies which show that many pupils pass 
through the elementary school without learning to read well. 

. MontTGoMERY, WIzDA LEA. 
“An Investigation of the Uses of Recreatory Reading.” Unpublished 
Master’s thesis, University of Pittsburgh, 1927. Pp. 40. 
Presents a summary of the replies to a questionnaire from 410 students and 
adults concerning their uses.of recreational reading. 


. Monto, SAIMA WILHELMINA. 
“An Analysis of Reading Interests of Junior and Senior High School 
Students.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1928. Pp. v+78. 
Reports the amount of independent reading of junior and senior high school 
pupils, the types of books they preferred, the reasons why they read, and the 
influences which stimulated them to acquire reading interests. 

. Moser, Kart WonpvDeER. 
“A Vocabulary Study of Textbooks in American History for the Senior 
High School.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1927. Pp. v+139. 
Presents the results of an analysis of the vocabularies of thirteen textbooks in 
American history for the senior high school and the results of tests to determine 
whether pupils know the words found. 

. MosHer, R. M. 
“Some Results of Teaching Beginners by the Look-and-Say Method,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XIX (March, 1928), 185-93. 
Presents records of the vocabulary achievement of twenty-six pupils taught 
by the look-and-say method. 

. MosHER, R. M. 
“A Further Note on the Reliability of Reading Tests,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XTX (April, 1928), 272-74. 
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Summarizes the results of a study of the reliability of six reading tests, follow- 
ing a technique previously reported by Current and Ruch. 


NELtson, K. IRENE BOWMAN. 
“Newspaper Reading of High School Pupils,” Library Journal, LIT 
(November 1, 1927), 1028-29. 
Presents a summary of data collected in the library of the University High 
School of the University of Iowa concerning the parts of newspapers read by 
pupils. 

NesmitH, Mary ETHEL. 
An Objective Determination of Stories and Poems for the Primary Grades. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 255. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. Pp. 86. 
Presents the results of studies in this country and abroad to determine the 
grade placement of stories and poems in Grades I, II, and III. 


New REPUBLIC. 
“Who Reads the Tabloids?” New Republic, LI (May 25, 1927), 6-7. 
Presents facts relating to the increase in newspaper and tabloid reading in New 
York City between 1921 and 1927. 


ORMSBEE, HAZEL GRANT. 
The Young Employed Girl, pp. 75-95. New York: Womans Press, 1927. 
Presents a summary of the reading interests of five hundred young employed 
girls, including interests in newspapers, magazines, and books. 


Orto, Henry J. 
“Remedial Instruction in Reading,” Elementary School Journal, XXVIII 
(January, 1928), 353-61. 
Reports the results of an experiment in which six over-age fourth-grade pupils 
were given intensive training in work-type reading. 


PEET, JOHN HERBERT. 
“A Comparative Study of the Reading Ability of Pupils in Rural and 
Town Schools.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1928. Pp. viii+-96. 
Reports the results of a study to determine the reading achievement of pupils 
in one-room rural schools and in graded schools in Washington County, Iowa, 
and the factors responsible for superiority in either case. 


PowER, LEONARD. 
“A Statistical Study of Minimum Word-Recognition Requirements for 
the First Grade.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1927. Pp. vi+138. 

Describes the development of a minimum vocabulary list based on an analysis 
of ten primers and hine first readers and on the measured achievement of . 
pupils. 

PrINcE, WINIFRED NOTMAN. 

“Books When They Count,” Survey, LIX (January 15, 1928), 509-10. 
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78. 





74. 


75- 


76. 


77: 
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Compares the gain or loss in reading age of 165 pupils during a seven-month 
period before the installation of a school library with the gain or loss during a 
similar period following its installation. 

PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. 
“Publication Statistics,” Publishers’ Weekly, CXIII (January 21, 1928), 
244-45. 
Presents data concerning the number of new books and new editions published 
during recent years, including 1926 and 1927. 

Py1e, W. H. 
“A New Primary Word-Recognition Test with Monthly Norms,” 
Elementary School Journal, XXVIII (October, 1927), 137-39. 
Describes the procedure in selecting fifty words for a word-recognition test and 
in developing monthly norms. 

RANKIN, Mary ISABEL. 
“A Study of the Recurrence of Words in Certain Primers,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXVIII (December, 1927), 278-85. 
Presents the results of a comparative study of the vocabularies of three widely 
used primers. 

RascHeE, Witiam F, 
“A Report of a Study of the Magazine and Newspaper Reading Inter- 
ests of Fourth-, Fifth-, and Sixth-Grade Children of the Chicago 
Metropolitan Area and the City of Rock Island, Illinois.” Unpublished 
report in the files of William S. Gray, University of Chicago, 1927. Pp. 
ix+86. 
Presents an analysis of the answers of pupils in the middle grades to questions 
relating to magazine and newspaper reading. 

REED, Mary M. 
An Investigation of Practices in First, Grade pram and Promotion. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 290. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. Pp. xii+136. 
Presents the results of studies to determine current practices in first-grade 
admission and promotion; reports minimum requirements in reading and meth- 
ods of measuring achievement. 

RIssER, FAYE, and Exper, Harry E. 
“The Relation between Kindergarten Training and Success in the Ele- 
mentary School,” Elementary School Journal, XXVIII (December, 
1927), 286-89. 
Reports the marks in reading, writing, and arithmetic of 293 pupils in Grades 
I-V, 130 of whom had had a year of kindergarten training. 

Ross, Ceci L. : 
“Interests of Adults and High School Pupils in Newspaper Reading,” 
School and Society, XXVII (February 18, 1928), 212-14. 
Reports the results of observations of the reading interests of 1,837 subway 
passengers and the answers to questionnaires of 209 social-science pupils in 

Grades X and XII. 
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. SCHARS, Eva. 


“Children’s Attitudes towards Their School Library,” Detroit Educa- 
tional Bulletin, XI (December, 1927), 3-7. 
Summarizes the results of a test given to fifth- and sixth-grade pupils to de- 
termine their habits in eight library situations. 


. SEXTON, Etmer K., and HERRON, JOHN S. 


“The Newark Phonics Experiment,” Elementary School Journal, 
XXVIII (May, 1928), 690-701. 

Reports the results of experiments in eight schools varying widely as to the 
nationality of the pupils to determine the value of phonics in teaching begin- 
ning reading. 


. SHIELDS, JAMES M. 


“Teaching Reading through Ability-Grouping,” Journal of Educational 
Method, VII (Septembez—October, 1927), 7-10. 

Presents the results of an experiment in which forty-one sixth-grade pupils 
were divided into groups on the basis of their reading scores and given instruc- 


tion adapted to their needs. 


. Smuupson, MABEL E. 


“An Analytical Study of Basal Reading Texts for the Elementary 
School,” Journal of Educational Method, VII (June, 1928), 400-411. 
Describes the procedure in selecting basal readers in Grades I-VI, inclusive, 
through the use of a score card prepared for the purpose. 


. SmirH, Niza BANTON. 


“The Present Situation in Phonics,” Elementary English Review, IV 
(November and December, 1927), 278-81, 303-7. 

Discusses the present Status of phonics in the teaching of reading, basing con- 
clusions on the results of studies and wide teaching and supervisory experience. 


. SmiTH, Nita BANTON. 


“The Construction of First-Grade Reading Material,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, XVII (February, 1928), 79-89. 

Describes the procedure and the experiments performed in developing first- 
grade reading material. 


. SNARR, EpNA Casto. 


“A Study of the Rate of Articulation in Children of Different Ages.” 
Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1927. Pp. vit+64. “4 

Reports the results of tests given to pupils in Grades I-VIII, inclusive, to - 
determine the rate at which they utter distinct words, syllables, and letters. 


. STARBUCK, Epwin D., SHUTTLEWORTH, FRANK K., and OTHERS. . 


Fairy Tale, Myth, and Legend..A Guide to Literature for Charactér 
Training, Volume I. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+390. 
Presents a classified list of fairy tales, myths, and lene selected according to 
eight standards and assigned to the various grades on the basis of group 
judgment. 
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87. STEINER, M. A. 
“An Experiment in the Use of Flash Cards and Prepared Lantern 
Slides,’ University of Pittsburgh School of Education Journal, III (May- 
June, 1928), 103-11. 
Presents the results of an experiment with forty-five third-grade pupils to com- 
pare regular reading practice with such practice supplemented in one case by 
flash cards and in another by lantern slides. 


. SWAN, Mary A., Dives, ANNA A., Kintey, Anna S., and NieMAN, 
Ina J. 
‘“‘Arithmetical Vocabulary for First and Second Grades,” Curriculum 
Study and Educational Research Bulletin (Pittsburgh Public Schools), 
II (September—October, 1927), 4-14. 
Presents a classified list of words used in arithmetic in the first and second 
grades and shows the frequency with which they occur in several published 
word lists. 


. THOMPSON, HELEN. 
An Experimental Study of the Beginning Reading of Deaf-Mutes. Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 254. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1927. Pp. 84. 
Describes a controlled experiment to determine the effectiveness of a proposed 
method of teaching deaf-mutes in the first grade to read. 


. TINKER, Mites A. 
“Legibility and Eye Movement in Reading,” Psychological Bulletin, 


XXIV (November, 1927), 621-39. 
Presents a summary of eighty-one investigations relating to legibility and to 
eye-movements in reading. 


. TINKER, Mires A. : 
A Photographic Study of Eye Movements in Reading Formulae,” 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, III (February, 1928), 69-182. 
Presents the results of a detailed analysis of eye-movements in reading algebraic 
and chemical formulas in context and in reading isolated algebraic formulas in 
lines. 

. TINKER, Mires A. 
“Numerals versus Words for Efficiency in Reading,” Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, XII (April, 1928), 190-99. 
Reports the results of a study to determine whether the speed of reading is 
greater when printed numbers are read or when Arabic numerals are read. 


. TRESSLER, J. C. 
“Silent Reading in the High School.” In Contributions to Education, 
Volume Two, pp. 97-112. Edited by J. Carleton Bell and Ambrose L. 
Suhrie. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1928. 
Presents the scores made on reading tests by two high-school pupils both before 
and after a period of specific training in silent reading. 
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. VocGEL, MABEL, and WASHBURNE, CARLETON. 


“An Objective Method of Determining Grade Placement of Children’s 
Reading Material,’’ Elementary School Journal, XXVIII (January, 
1928), 373-81. 

Describes a technique for determining the grade placement of children’s reading 
material based on studies of vocabulary difficulty, sentence structure, parts of 
speech used, paragraph construction, general structure, and physical makeup. 


. WASHBURNE, CARLETON, and VOGEL, MABEL. 


“A Revised List of Phonics for Grade II,” Elementary School Seanad, 
XXVIII (June, 1928), 771-77. 

Presents a list of phonic elements for use in the second grade based on an 
analysis of the reading vocabulary for the primary grades prepared by Arthur 
I. Gates. 


. Witey, Wit E. 


“Difficult Words and the Beginner,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XVII (April, 1928), 278-89. 

Reports the results of a controlled experiment with fifty-six first-grade pupils 
to determine the nature of the difficulties encountered i in learning to recognize 
printed words. 


. Wrtson, Mavp E. 


“Repetition of Material in Elementary Readers,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXVIII (April, 1928), 622-26. 

Reports the results of a study of the selections in readers for Grades I-VI, in- 
clusive, to determine the amount of repetition; discusses methods of eliminating 
duplications. 


. WiTcRAFT, ROLAND ORVAL. 


“A Study of the Comparative Value of Supplementary Reading and 
Visual Instruction as Auxiliary Aids to Textbook Instruction.” Unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, University of Chicagg, 
1927. Pp. vi+1o1. 

Presents the results of a controlled experiment in four fifth-grade classes and 
four eighth-grade classes to determine the relative value of two types of supple- 
mental instruction. 


. Witty, Paut A., and LEHMAN, Harvey C. 


“Teaching the College Student ‘How To Study,’ ” Education, XLVIII 
(September, 1927), 47-56. 

Presents the results of an experiment with two groups of students of education 
to increase comprehension and rate of reading. 


. WoopRrinc, MAxtE N., and FLEMMING, CECILE WHITE. 


“A Partial Bibliography on Study,” Teachers College Record, XXIX 
(February, 1928), 417-44. 
Presents a carefully selected and annotated bibliography on study. 
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tor. WoopRING, MAXIE N., and FLEMMING, CECILE WHITE. 
“A Survey of Investigations on Study,” Teachers College Record, XX1X 
(March and April, 1928), 527-49, 605-17. 
Summarizes and interprets the results of a carefully selected series of investiga- 
tions on study. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Four professional books appeared during the year 1927-28 to 
which brief reference will be made. The first is The Blind Child and 
His Reading by Kathryn E. Maxfield (New York: American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 1928), which presents a comprehen- 
sive program of instruction in reading for blind children and dis- 
cusses a wide range of specific problems which teachers encounter 
in teaching blind children to read. The second is New Methods for 
the Study of Literature by Edith Rickert (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1927), which analyzes “‘style” into several elements, 
namely, imagery, words, thought patterns, rhythm, tone patterns, 
and visual devices, and describes graphical and statistical devices 
by which each may be considered. The third is Practice Exercises 
in Silent Reading and Study by J. A. Wiley (Cedar Falls, Iowa: 
J. A. Wiley, 1928), which is in reality a “guide for directing the 
formation and development of skilful silent-reading and study 
habits.” The fourth is Reading and Study by Gerald Alan Yoakam 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1928), which discusses at length the 
relation between reading and study and outlines a program for 
developing good reading and study habits. 


[To be concluded] 





COMMON SKIN DISEASES OF CHILDREN. I 


CLARK W. FINNERUD, M.D. 
Chicago, Illinois 

Of the hundreds of skin diseases, there are only about a dozen, 
aside from the contagious fevers, which are very common among 
school children and young adults. The purpose of this article is to 
enlighten the elementary-school teacher with regard to the disorders 
that are most common. The descriptions, however, must not be 
regarded as complete. Whenever one of the skin diseases is dis- 
covered in the school, it is well to see that the affected child consults 
the school physician or other competent physician. 

The disorders described and the order in which they are dis- 
cussed are as follows: (1) impetigo contagiosa, (2) pediculosis (lousi- 
ness) capitis (head) and corporis (body), (3) scabies (“the itch’’), 
(4) ringworm, (5) warts, (6) acne vulgaris (pimples and blackheads), 


(7) boils and carbuncles, (8) herpes simplex (cold sores), (9) alopecia 
areata, (10) psoriasis, (11) dermatitis venenata, (12) eczema, and 
(13) seborrheic dermatitis. 


IMPETIGO CONTAGIOSA 


Impetigo contagiosa, like most of the other skin diseases to be 
described, affects persons of all ages but is seen chiefly in children. 
It has no common name. While not contagious in the true sense of 
the word, it is highly infectious. 

The lesions are crusts (scabs) varying in color from yellow to 
dark red. They are sometimes more than an inch in diameter but 
usually smaller and in most cases are limited to the exposed parts 
of the body (face, ears, neck, and sometimes the hands), from one 
or two to a dozen being present ordinarily. There is practically no 
itching, burning, or other subjective symptom. 

The disease is due to bacteria of a variety which are normally 
present to some extent on the skin of all persons. The bacteria gain 
access into the skin at the site of an abrasion, such as might occur 
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from a scratch or a cut or as a result of picking the face with dirty 
finger nails. The disorder may occur as a result of a “running”’ nose 
or ear. It spreads rapidly, several lesions (sores) being present with- 
in a few days or a week after the disease is contracted. Several or 
all of the children in a family may become similarly affected if they 
use a common towel or wash cloth, play together, or have other inti- 
mate contact. 

Cleanliness, particularly in the sense of free use of soap and 
water, and avoidance of picking at the skin are of importance in the 
prevention of this disease. Each child should use his own towel, 
wash cloth, comb, and brush. A scratch or cut should be treated as 
soon as possible with mercurochrome or some other non-irritating 
antiseptic. Although the disorder usually clears up within a week 
if an ammoniated mercury salve of the proper strength is used, 
there is no immunity established. The disorder will therefore re- 
appear just as often as one becomes infected in the manner described. 
It is safer to have the child remain at home during the first three or 
four days of treatment than to instruct him not to associate with 
other children. The teacher’s duty is to recognize the disease and 
at once remove the child who has it from contact with other children. 


PEDICULOSIS (LOUSINESS) 

Two varieties of lice affect children: (1) the head louse and (2) 
the body louse. 

The head louse, like the body variety, though easily visible to 
the naked eye, is seldom seen on the infected individual. Rather, 
one sees its eggs, which are minute, white oval bodies, so-called 
“nits,’”’ deposited on the scalp hairs. They are attached to the hair 
shafts by a cement substance. An individual so afflicted has peri- 
odic itching and stinging sensations in the scalp, especially in the 
back half. On examination, one commonly sees scratch marks on 
the back of the neck as well as nits on some of the scalp hairs. 

The disorder is frequently seen in children whose home hygienic 
conditions are the best, the disorder resulting from contact with 
children who are less clean. 

Treatment consists in washing the scalp with kerosene, care be- 
ing taken to protect the surrounding skin with a towel or band of 
cloth. When the hair is saturated, it should be covered with a band- 
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age or towel, which should be allowed to remain on all night. After 
the kerosene is washed out the next morning with a good soap, one 
may be certain that all the parasites as well as most of the eggs are 
destroyed. The remaining nits may be destroyed by shampooing 
the scalp with vinegar, which dissolves the cement substance that 
holds the eggs fast to the hair. A comb with fine teeth may then 
be used to carry the nits, loosened from the hair shafts to which 
they were attached, from the hair and scalp. A soap-and-water 
shampoo will leave the hair and scalp in a healthy state. Crusted 
sores of various sizes sometimes form on or near the scalp as the 
result of infected scratch marks. An ammoniated mercury oint- 
ment of the proper strength applied nightly is effective. 

The body louse is found less commonly on children than is the 
head louse. It causes itching of the trunk chiefly but to some extent 
of the buttocks, thighs, and arms. The itching is worse during the 
day, that is, when the infected clothing is in contact with the body. 
For the most part, the organisms remain in the seams of the cloth- 
ing. They cause itching and stinging sensations only when they are 
on the body feeding. Their eggs are deposited partly in the clothing 
and partly on the fine hairs of the body. Often, however, neither 
the organisms nor their eggs can be seen, but, upon disrobing the 
afflicted individual, one sees parallel rows of long and short linear 
scratch marks on the areas which are easily accessible to the finger 
nails, such as the shoulders, the outsides of the upper arms and of 
the thighs, and the sides and other areas of the trunk. Interspersed 
with these scratch marks are minute red points, which represent 
small hemorrhages within the skin at the sites of recent bites. 
In this form of pediculosis also, one sometimes sees secondary in- 
fections, such as boils and impetigo, which are a result of scratching. 

A good scrub bath and a complete change of clothing are usually 
all that is necessary by way of treatment, the infected clothing be- 
ing boiled when possible or placed in an oven in a temperature high 
enough to destroy the parasites and their eggs. 

As soon as the teacher discovers the presence of lice on a child’s 
scalp or body, the child should be sent home and the parents advised 
concerning the necessity of treatment. One child with lice may cause 
the infestation of all the other children in the room. 
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SCABIES (“THE ITCH”’) 


Scabies is another disorder which is an infection with an animal 
parasite. While of much the same appearance as lice, the organisms 
are scarcely visible to the naked eye. They burrow around within 
the top layer of the skin and produce itching as they move. The 
itching is worse at night after the body has become warm in bed. 
There is sometimes considerable itching during the day, however, 
when the body has become warm from exertion or from an over- 
heated room or the wearing of excessive clothing. Usually there are 
hundreds or thousands of the parasites on the body before the af- 
flicted individual is aware of the fact that he has a skin disease. If 
one member of a family is affected, the whole family is likely to be. 
The disorder is usually contracted through occupying a bed with 
an infected individual. The parts affected are the trunk and ex- 
tremities, including the hands, there being no sign of the disorder 
above the collar line or below the ankles except in infants. The 
most typical lesions (sores) are seen between the fingers and on the 
wrists. They appear as small pimples and blisters, on the surface 
of some of which are seen delicate, black, thread-like, straight or 
curved lines from an eighth of an inch to a quarter of an inch long. 
Each line is the path of a parasite in the skin, and it is a furrow 
filled with dirt, eggs, and excrement of the organism. There are a 
dozen or more eggs in each furrow, and at one end of it is the para- 
site. The eggs give rise to new parasites, which crawl out on the 
surface of the skin. Here the females, which are the only ones that 
burrow, are fertilized, the males remaining on the surface of the 
skin. The female perishes after burrowing and laying her eggs. On 
regions other than the hands, wrists, genitals, and buttocks, the 
lesions occur chiefly as scratch marks the size of a pinhead, which 
can hardly be recognized as lesions of scabies, at least without 
microscopic examination. 

Treatment of scabies consists in applying a sulphur salve for 
five successive nights. After taking a scrub bath, the affected in- 
dividual should apply the salve from the neck to the ankles, includ- 
ing the hands. A suit of underwear with long sleeves and legs should 
be worn continuously, night and day, it becoming permeated with 
the sulphur, and thin cotton gloves should be worn at night. On the 
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morning following the fifth application of the salve, a cleansing bath 
is taken and clean clothing put on. Some itching may persist, but 
it is due to irritation of the skin by the sulphur and should be allayed 
by a few daily applications of olive oil. 

Scabies may be passed on from one child to another by direct 
contact. Hence, the teacher must recognize this disease and prevent 
contact between the infected child and others. 


RINGWORM 


Ringworm is a disease of the skin, hair, and nails which is pro- 
duced by numerous varieties of vegetable parasites called “fungi.” 

Ringworm of the scalp.—In children ringworm is seen chiefly in 
the scalp, and practically all the cases of ringworm of the scalp are 
in children. There are, generally speaking, three varieties of ring- 
worm in this area. 

The most common type, which constitutes about 95 per cent of 
the cases, begins at any time during childhood and, in the absence 
of treatment, disappears spontaneously at the age of puberty. It is 
highly infectious and is soon spread among the playmates of a child 
who is infected with it. It is therefore advisable that any individual 
afflicted with it be isolated from his fellows. The teacher must rec- 
ognize the disease and send the infected child home. 

This type of ringworm resists treatment by ordinary means, such 
as ointments and other local applications. It begins as one or more 
patches in which the hairs appear to be nibbled off. In the begin- 
ning these areas are about one-fourth of an inch in diameter. They 
may gradually enlarge and fuse to such an extent as to involve prac- 
tically the entire scalp. As a rule, however, the disorder is limited 
to from three to a dozen round patches varying in size from a half- 
inch to an inch and one-half in diameter. Many of the hair stumps 
in the involved areas have delicate, whitish sheaths about them, 
and the patches have the appearance of having been strewn with 
ashes, the grayish appearance being due to fine scaling in the areas. 
There is usually no redness or other sign of inflammation in the 
patches, and ordinarily there is no itching or other subjective symp- 
tom. Permanent baldness in the affected areas does not occur in 


this type of ringworm. 
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The next most common type of ringworm of the scalp is called 
“kerion” and, unlike that just described, is moist. Although it is 
seen most commonly in children, it sometimes occurs in adults. This 
variety is usually contracted from playing with animals that are in- 
fected with the causative organism, most commonly dogs and cats. 
This variety constitutes only about 3 per cent of the cases of ring- 
worm of the scalp. Apparently it is not so infectious as the type 
previously described, but the infected child should not be allowed 
to attend school until he is pronounced non-infectious by a physician. 
This type usually occurs as from one to three or four swellings vary- 
ing in size from that of a hazelnut to that of a hen’s egg. The swell- 
ings are somewhat tender. Not uncommonly the lymph glands of 
the neck are slightly enlarged. The swellings are soft and feel as 
though, upon puncture, pus would be evacuated, but they do not 
contain pus. The hairs in the area are usually broken off at various 
lengths, and the inflammation present pushes these hairs from their 
follicles in the course of a few days or weeks. From the gaping fol- 
licle mouths a colorless, syrupy fluid exudes. Any-hairs in the area 
can be pulled out like pins from a pincushion. After a variable pe- 
riod of time, usually several weeks, the disorder clears up spontane- 
ously, but proper treatment hastens the disappearance of the lesions 
and prevents the spread of the infection to other parts of the scalp 
and to persons with whom the affected individual is associated. Scar- 
ring, with baldness, usually results from this type of ringworm. 

A third type of ringworm of the scalp, the rarest type, occurs 
as black dots the size of a pinhead or smaller scattered over the 
scalp. Ordinarily it can be detected only by the expert eye although 
sometimes it is first noticed by the observant mother or attendant 
when she is shampooing the child’s hair. It causes very little loss 
of hair and is responsible for no irritation. This type, like the 
first described, is of human origin. The black dots mentioned are 
usually seen even in individuals with light hair. They are produced 
by the growth of a single hair curled upon itself beneath a small 
transparent scale. No scarring results. Isolation of the infected 
child should be accomplished in this type of ringworm. 

All the types of ringworm of the scalp described may be asso- 
ciated with lesions on the non-hairy skin although this is exceptional. 
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Ringworm of the body.—Ringworm of the body usually occurs 
as from one to a dozen red rings varying in size from a half- 
inch to an inch and one-half in diameter. In the beginning the 
lesions are usually solid discs, but within a few days after their ap- 
pearance they clear in the center, thus forming a circle. This char- 
acteristic is responsible for the common name of the disorder. The 
lesions may be of the dry type, there being only redness and scaling, 
or they may be of the moist type, in which case there are little 
blisters at the outer edge of the ring, the blisters later becoming 
small crusts. One type occurs with about the same frequency as 
the other, and in any given instance the lesions are entirely of one 
type. There are itching and other sensations in the body eruption, 
but they are usually mild. Ringworm of the body is commonly but 
not always contracted from the handling of cats, dogs, and other 
pets whose hairs are infected with the fungi. If there are several 
children in the family, usually more than one is affected and not 
uncommonly the mother or nurse also. This type of ringworm re- 
sponds readily to the proper local preparations. Since the infected 
child may pass the condition on to others, he should be isolated 
until treated. 

Ringworm of the hands, feet, crotch, and armpits—Ringworm of 
the hands and feet is deserving of separate description because it 
has certain characteristics not seen in the other types of ringworm 
of the body. It is most often contracted from walking barefoot on 
floors infected with the causative organism, notably those in shower 
rooms and gymnasiums. Usually this variety begins between and 
under the toes as an itching, splitting, and maceration of the skin. 
Later, blisters usually appear on the soles and sides of the feet. 
These blisters are deep-seated; they tend not to rupture spontane- 
ously but to dry up and leave brownish thickenings at their sites. 
The disorder is almost invariably worse in hot weather. Itching is 
usually periodically intense, and, as a result of scratching the feet, 
the individual transfers the organisms to the other parts of the body 
on which they will grow. It is a peculiar fact that the organism will 
grow readily only on the feet, hands, crotch, and armpits. The 
eruption seen on the hands is almost identical with that occurring 
on the feet. 
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The disorder occurs in the crotch and armpits as diffuse, red, 
scaling areas which itch intensely and have the appearance of irrita- 
tion produced by chafing. As it occurs in these areas, it is the dis- 
order referred to as “gym itch.” Fortunately, ringworm of the 
hands, feet, crotch, and armpits is usually easily remedied. 

Ringworm of the beard and ringworm of the nails need not be 
discussed here. Both are extremely rare, and the former is hardly 
to be expected in young persons. 

Since it is at times possible for the physician, to say nothing of 
the layman, to have some question about the diagnosis of ringworm 
upon mere observation, it is necessary, before treatment is insti- 
tuted, to demonstrate the causative organisms under the microscope. 
This is a very simple procedure and can be accomplished in a few 
minutes by one skilled in this work. If there is any question in the 
teacher’s mind about any skin lesion, it is her duty to have the par- 
ticular child isolated until a diagnosis is made. 


WARTS 


There is no basis for the popular belief that warts are contracted 
from the handling of toads. 

Of the numerous varieties of warts, there are but a few types 
that need be mentioned here. Everyone is familiar with the common 
type of wart that is seen particularly on the hands of school children. 
It must be added, however, that this lesion is not uncommon in 
adults. It is characterized by from one to a dozen or more well- 
elevated, horny thickenings the size of a match head or larger which 
occur on any and all surfaces of the fingers and hands. Although 
these lesions are usually responsible for no discomfort, they often 
become inflamed when they are so located that they are frequently 
injured. When they appear around and under the nails, they are 
particularly rebellious to treatment. Such cases are probably often 
the result of improper manicuring. This, like most of the other types 
of warts, is an infection by an organism so small that it cannot be 
detected by the most powerful microscope. It is perhaps the same 
organism that is responsible for the painful wart which appears on 
the soles of the feet, the so-called ‘‘plantar” wart. In the latter 
case the organism usually gains entrance into the skin through such 
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an abrasion as might be produced by a nail in the shoe or from an 
injury resulting from going barefooted. There is good evidence that 
some gymnasiums are infested with this organism since not uncom- 
monly many children in a single school are seen with this painful 
type of wart. It can be treated satisfactorily only by a competent 
physician, X-ray treatments often being necessary, a procedure to 
be intrusted only to one skilled in this work. Warts on the hand are 
usually most satisfactorily cared for by freezing them with carbon- 
dioxide snow after they have been well softened. One should not 
pick at warts. Picking will not cure them, and it will spread them. 
The old practice of applying nitric acid and other strong caustics to 
these growths should be discouraged. Such treatment often leaves 
disfiguring scars, and infection so severe as to cause blood poisoning 
may result. 

Another type of wart not infrequently seen in school children 
appears on the backs of the hands, and more rarely on the cheeks 
and forehead, as numerous flat, smooth, shiny, flesh-colored to light 
brown thickenings which vary in size from that of a pinhead to that 
of a match head. These thickenings are devoid of all subjective 
symptoms. Although this type of wart is infectious, there is little 
danger of its being transmitted from one individual to another. 
It sometimes occurs along with the common type of wart and, like 
it, tends to resist treatment. 

The teacher’s duty toward the child in such cases is to insist on 
proper treatment in order to prevent spread of the condition. If 
many children are suffering from warts on the feet, the floors, espe- 
cially the floor of the gymnasium, should be scrubbed well with 
soap and water and disinfectants employed. 


25 East WASHINGTON STREET 


[To be concluded] 























Educational CAritings 





REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A textbook on visual education—For many years there has been a need in 
educational literature for a book of the survey type on visual instruction. Near- 
ly everything that has been written on the subject has appeared in magazines, 
pamphlets, or monographs. The few books that have been published have dealt 
only with special devices, such as the motion picture. Therefore, it is a pleasure 
to review a book? which not only gives general information regarding visual 
instruction but gives teachers and supervisors concrete guidance in the daily 
use of visual materials of all types. 

The book is divided into three parts: “The Background of Visual Instruc- 
tion in Modern Educational Procedure,” “Visual Instruction Applied to the 
Teaching of the Various Subjects of the Curriculum,” and “Administrative Prob- 
lems of Visual Instruction in the Public Schools.” There are four chapters in 
Part I: “Introduction,” “Fundamental Reasons Underlying the Use of Visual 
Aids,” “The Functions of Visual Aids in the Teaching Process,” and “Types of 
Visual Aids.” Part II contains three chapters: “Visual Instruction in Relation 
to Modern Classroom Procedure,” “Visual Instruction in the Social Studies,” 
and “Visual Instruction in Other Subjects.” Part III is also divided into three 
chapters: “The Need of Teacher-Training in Visual Instruction,” ‘“Organiza- 
tion and Administration of a Visual-Instruction Department,” and “Conclu- 
sion.” The appendixes, “Sources of Supply for Illustrative Materials” and “Spe- 
cial List of Visual Materials Applied to the Study of Specific Subjects,” provide 
much valuable and practical information. The book is profusely illustrated with 
well-selected and apt pictures, charts, and diagrams. 

The point of view presented by the book is sound. It does not overempha- 
size any one type of visual aid. All visual instruction is discussed as a means to 
an end, as an aid and supplement to established classroom practices. Much use 
is made of the old psychological principles of “apperception” and of “proceeding 
from the concrete to the abstract.” 

The chief function of visual instruction, according to the author, is the 
provision of new, vivid, realistic experiences and impressions which may be used 


t Anna Verona Dorris, Visual Instruction in the Public Schools. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1928. Pp. x+482. $2.64. 
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by the child in thinking and in expressing himself. “If interest in pictures is 
confined to the mere information they convey, their contribution is small in- 
deed. Information should lead to thought and activity; activity should develop 
conscious strength, self-confidence, and increased command over the knowledge 
acquired” (p. 36). Throughout the book one senses the author’s intimate knowl- 
edge of working conditions in the schools. 

If criticism may be made, it is with respect to that which is not a part of 
the content of the book. For example, there are no bibliographical references 
to source materials, no suggestions for further reading, and no references to the 
extensive classroom experiments with visual materials, such as have been made 
by Freeman. 

The book is a timely, pioneering work and is to be commended for its solid, 
professional point of view. It deserves a good reception among teachers. 

F. Dean McCrusky 
SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL 
SCARBOROUGH-ON-Hupson, New York 


Scientific studies of beginning reading with recommendations for improved 
methods of teaching—A study of hundreds of cases of reading deficiency led 
Arthur I. Gates to two convictions. “The first is the conviction that most read- 
ing difficulties have their genesis in the work of the first year; the second, that 
most of these deficiencies may be prevented by improved methods of teaching” 
(p. v). Stimulated by these convictions, Gates has been carrying on for a num- 
ber of years investigations of materials and methods of teaching beginners to 
read. The results of these studies form the basis of a recent book.* 

The discussions in this book tend in general to support five fundamental 
theses concerning the teaching of reading. They are expressed by Gates in the 
following terms. 

x. Accuracy, fluency, and fulness of comprehension and enjoyment of reading for 
the thought are the main objectives of teaching reading. 

2. Comprehension is not a single, unitary skill; it embraces a variety of more or 
less specific skills. 

3. Certain skills in reacting to word forms are the necessary prerequisites of 
accuracy, fluency, and fulness of comprehension. 

4. The development of the various comprehension skills and the several types of 
word-form mastery should not be left to fortuity but should be definitely provided for 
in the course of instruction. 

5. The training for comprehension and for word mastery should not be separated 
into two projects but should be unified [p. 3]. 


These theses, particularly the last three, are supported by the findings of 
a series of carefully planned studies concerning methods of word study and 


t Arthur I. Gates, New Methods in Primary Reading. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1928. Pp. x+236. 
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recognition; the results of learning to read without special guidance, that is, by 
the “natural” or “incidental”? method; the effects of teaching phonetics; the 
relative merits of phonetic and “intrinsic” methods as determined in both group 
studies and case studies; and the phonetic and visual characteristics of English 
words. By the “intrinsic method” is meant a procedure in teaching pupils to 
read in which word perception is developed so far as possible as a phase of 
comprehension. 

On the basis of his findings, Gates outlines a method of teaching beginning 
reading which makes use of the following types of material: word-picture cards 
for presenting the first few words taught; a word-picture dictionary, which con- 
tains the words introduced during the first half-year; a word book, which con- 
tains exercises for developing good habits of comprehension and skill in word 
mastery; and a reading book, which includes stories, poems, and other materials 
for silent and oral reading. 

The book is a valuable contribution to the scientific literature on beginning 
reading. It brings together and interprets a series of carefully planned investiga- 
tions relating to the initial stages in learning to read. Gates rightly emphasizes 
the importance of teaching word mastery through the use of materials that 
challenge good thinking and promote growth in comprehension. He also makes 
provision for specific help and guidance in word mastery where such is needed. 
The data which he presents show conclusively that habits of accuracy and flu- 
ency in word recognition can be developed successfully without excessive empha- 
sis on phonetics, thus avoiding the dangers which attach to traditional phonetic 
methods of teaching reading. 

Several questions arise concerning the method of teaching reading outlined 
by Gates. For example, is the proposed method more intrinsic and effective 
than other modern methods which subordinate word mastery to thoughtful 
interpretation? It should be kept in mind that the studies reported by Gates 
compare the intrinsic method with “phonetic methods.” A second question, 
which is introduced here merely to clarify a situation, relates to the extent to 
which phonetics has in reality been eliminated from the teaching of reading in 
Gates’s method. In the judgment of the reviewer, the elimination of phonetics 
has not been accomplished or even attempted. However, Gates has outlined a 
different approach to word recognition, namely, through the perception of like- 
nesses and differences in words. As words are recognized and pronounced, the 
pupil sooner or later learns the sounds that attach to important word elements. 
In fact, provision is made by Gates for specific help in this connection if pupils 
need it. In the end, the pupil is able to make use of phonetics and other aids 
in word recognition. This objective is attained over a vastly different route from 
that followed in the use of traditional phonetic methods, and the results are far 
more significant because vital concern for the content is maintained while 
accuracy and fluency in word recognition are developed. 


Wittram S. GRAY 
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A contribution to child psychology from the medical profession.—A very inter- 
esting and readable English work on child psychology has been published under 
the editorship of Viscountess Erleigh. It is a collection of sixteen lectures which 
were delivered under the auspices of the National Society of Day Nurseries. 

Most of the lectures were given by physicians; the book may therefore be 
considered a contribution from the medical profession. The topics are psycho- 
logical, but the treatment of each is largely physical rather than purely psycho- 
logical. The physical nature and welfare of the child are considered, however, 
merely as they bear on mental states and psychological problems. The relating 
of the discussions of mental hygiene and physical hygiene is one of the important 
desirable features of the work. 

The book was prepared for parents rather than for teachers. The lectures 
center around the child rather than around the teacher, and there is little men- 
tion of the schoolroom or the teacher anywhere in the book. A large part of the 
subject matter deals with problems that arise in the home rather than in the 
school, many of which present themselves during the period before the child 
ordinarily enters school. Being a book for parents, it is written in simple and 
readable language, which may be followed without effort by parents of ordinary 
education. Teachers should be able to make more applications of its material 
to their own problems than parents are usually able to make of books addressed 
to teachers. There should be a real place for such a book as this in reading 
circles and parent-teacher associations. 

The topics treated are as follows: heredity and environment, psychology 
of infancy, the only child, the supersensitive child, dangers of tradition in the 
nursery, family adjustment, temperament, the daydream, the limelight and 
assertive child, jealousy, fear, the backward child, problems of school age, 
family discipline, children’s books, and the effect of sunlight on the psychology 
of the child. 

In a sense, this book may be considered as a work on popular psychology, 
but it is free from the superstitions and traditions common in such works. 
Being written by physicians rather than psychologists, it presents a somewhat 
original view regarding child nature and does not follow the usual psychological 
terminology. Seldom does the reader feel, however, that the lecturers have 
attempted to deal with topics without adequate information. The book has the 
rare quality of being extremely simple, free from the technicalities of the special- 
ist, and possessed of scientific accuracy and truthfulness. It should be a valuable 
supplement to the more formal psychological works. 

Since the chapters were originally lectures, each by a different man, the 
book as a whole lacks unity and co-ordination, as is usually the case with such 
books, but it has the advantages which commonly result from this plan of 


authorship. 
C. C. CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


* The Mind of the Growing Child. Edited by Viscountess Erleigh. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, American Branch, 1928. Pp. xii+-230. $1.75. 
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Moral control of pupils in elementary schools —“Tf the history of elementary 
education in the United States reveals certain present trends or directions of 
movement, some more evident than others, relative to the function of moral 
control or school discipline, what are they?” (P. 10) Thus does Pickens E. 
Harris, the author of a recent treatise* on school discipline, state his major pur- 
pose. Proceeding by careful historical methods, the author finds that prior to 
1850 “control and educative growth were regarded as separate processes, the 
former being not only primary but also a condition of the latter. 
was, therefore, a general practice of rewards and punishments in obtaining con- 
formity to all requirements, reasonable or capricious, relative to acquisition or 
moral matters” (p. 41). School morality was identified with religious authority. 
About 1850, milder methods of discipline, the chief advocate of which was 
Horace Mann, brought about a somewhat more tolerable situation, but the 
effects were largely negative and singularly failed to suggest positive reconstruc- 
tion of procedure (p. 68). Then, after 1850, while, of course, the earlier methods 
persisted and predominated, came the introduction of Pestalozzianism, Pesta- 
lozzi being the first to suggest “a positive control through congenial occupation” 
(p. 98). 

The next forward step is attributed to the leadership of William T. Harris, 
who “saw in the discipline of the school what he regarded as the natural and 
efficient means of moral growth. His analysis of discipline revealed five main 
factors: obedience, punctuality, regularity, silence, and industry” (p. 110). In 
this program is still obvious the insistence on morality based on religious au- 
thority. 

The issue between the demands of religious authority on the one hand and 
the demands for a social morality based on the implications of political democra- 
cy and the separation of church and state on the other seems to have been sharp- 
ly drawn in the two decades following 1870 (p. 131). Hegelianism stressed social 
institutions and found within them the complete principle of individual moral 
development (p. 133). Next in order came the doctrine of Froebel, which about 
1900 endeavored to find within child nature itself and in the demands of social 
life “the proper criteria of authority in control” (p. 195). The new element, of 
course, was regard for the active side of child life. 

To Francis W. Parker, John Dewey, E. L. Thorndike, W. C. Bagley, and 
William James, the author attributes leadership in the emphasis which after 
1900 was placed on pupil conduct as the factor of great importance in the guid- 
ance of learning. Harris calls their contribution the “synthesis of ‘discipline’ 
and growth” (p. 226). Their emphasis was laid on behaviorism with special 
reference to environmental factors. 

During the years since 1910 the scientific method in education has attempt- 
ed to evaluate the results of “pupil participation in school government, social 
pressure as a factor in control, social atmosphere and activities of school life in 


t Pickens E. Harris, Changing Conceptions of School Discipline. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1928. Pp. xviii+384. $2.00. 
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control, and the bearings of self-organized group work upon control” (p. 255). 
Here we find emerging the idea of the child as in part his own disciplinarian 
(p. 291). Add to this another element today uppermost in educational thinking, 
namely, the value of awareness on the part of the child that he is an active 
participant in social groups, and Harris’ summary is reached: 

Moral control is present in the degree that the individual observes the various 
consequences of his action and then acts with increased success and power in the light 
of the conflicting alternatives. The distinctly moral in what the child does is in his 
living up to the highest potentialities or requirements of the particular activities in 
which he engages. From the point of view of results in the child’s character, the dis- 
tinctly moral is the particular set of habits that are being formed [pp. 324-25]. 


Throughout the child’s active conscious participation as a member of vari- 
ous social groups, his immaturity requires what Harris calls “control.” The 
term “control” “emphasizes the engineering function of the teacher in manipu- 
lating environmental factors and the demand for persistent sensitivity to oppor- 
tunities for intensifying the reflective quality of the child’s doings” (p. 334). 

Thus, the conclusion reached is that “education and control are synony- 
mous” (p. 347). The book is a serious, scholarly, and timely contribution in the 


field of character-training. 
R. L. Lyman 


Current practices in teaching reading and proposed supervisory techniques.— 
Progressive theory and the results of scientific studies in any school subject, 
such as reading, are of most significance when they affect the content and meth- 
ods of teaching. To this end, studies are essential at frequent intervals which 
distinguish between good and poor practice and which show wherein instruction 
can be improved. Such a series of studies has been reported by Laura Zirbes.* 
The major problem investigated is as follows (p. 2): “How shall current practice 
in reading be reconstructed if it is to apply progressive theory and incorporate 
the integrated findings of pertinent scientific studies?” A fundamental assump- 
tion involved is that “current practice need not lag far behind if professional 
leadership concerns itself with (1) the integration of the practical implications 
of research, (2) the progressive reconstruction of the reading program, and (3) 
the improvement of teaching in terms of all that is definitely known about read- 
ing” (p. 14). 

The early part of the report presents summaries of current practices. For 
example, chapter ii presents a detailed inventory by grades of the reading 
activities in a progressive program as recommended in recent yearbooks and 
textbooks on reading. Chapter iii presents a summary of current purposes and 
objectives in a progressive reading program. In this connection, it is pointed 

* Laura Zirbes, Comparative Studies of Current Practice in Reading with Techniques 
for the Improvement of Teaching. ‘Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 316. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. Pp. 230. 
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out that there.are two contrasting conceptions of reading objectives. One in- 
cludes a limited number of items each of which represents a wide range of values. 
The other includes a large number of specific aims more or less unrelated. The 
author points out that the former view “is in line with the tendency to simplify 
learning and teaching and reduce the number of isolated items to be learned by 
leaving organic connections intact” (p. 47). Chapter iv includes a comparative 
study of good and poor courses of study in reading. The criteria adopted in 
selecting courses of study for comparison were those employed by the Bureau 
of Curriculum Research of Teachers College, Columbia University, in its evalua- 
tion of courses of study. The quantitative difference between the reading activi- 
ties recommended in good and poor courses is impressive. No qualitative studies 
of the activities were made. One is justified in challenging the wisdom of em- 
phasizing all the activities included in the courses rated as “good.” 

The major part of the report is devoted to comparative studies of current 
practices in which special techniques are used. Chapter v compares the amount 
of material read in different schools and presents two devices for studying or 
surveying the provision of reading material in a school system. The first is a 
pictogram for use in studying the supply of books and the amount of material 
read in a school; the second is a rating scale on which the efficiency of a grade 
or school may be indicated. Chapter vi illustrates a technique for determining 
the amount of emphasis given to the reading activities recommended in good 
courses of study. Chapter vii illustrates a technique for use in classifying and 
evaluating reading lessons and situations. Chapter viii makes application of 
various techniques to specific situations in a supervisory experiment. The major 
outcome is a suggested procedure by which a supervisor may analyze a teaching 
situation and offer constructive criticisms. 

As a whole, the report is a valuable contribution to the scientific literature 
on the supervision of reading. It illustrates steps which must be taken before 
the teaching of reading can be supervised objectively. A possible criticism of 
the techniques recommended is that they are elaborate and more or less 


subjective. 
Wrt1am S. Gray 


A popular description of progressive school procedures —Rebellion against 
existing tradition and practice in the school has not been wanting for more than 
acentury. The student of the history of education is familiar with the work and 
writings of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, Colonel Parker, Dewey, 
and a score of workers actively engaged at the present time in the promotion 
of educational reforms. However, in spite of such efforts, according to Rugg and 
Shumaker in The Child-centered School (1928), a wide gap between materials of 
instruction and the needs of American life and the needs and interests of the 
child existed before 1890, while only a piecemeal administrative reorganization 
of the school system between 1890 and 1928 resulted from the efforts of school 
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administrators, educational scientists, and those interested in so-called “pro- 
gressive education.” The Progressive Education Association was established in 
1919. 

It is of interest to note some of the recent publications which describe the 
new schools. In addition to the book by Rugg and Shumaker and the new book? 
by Washburne and Stearns, there are: Education Moves Ahead by Smith (1924), 
New Schools in the Old World by Washburne and Stearns (1926), The New Leaven 
by Cobb (1928), An Adventure with Children by Lewis (1928), The Activity School 
by Ferriére (1927), and the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part I. 

Washburne, the school superintendent and investigator, has joined forces 
with Stearns, the journalist, in order to give to parents a non-technical and 
interesting account of progressive practices in the education of children. The 
book is organized in three parts. Part I discusses the relation of schools to the 
race and the child, the origin and organization of better schools, and the relation 
between schools and politics. Part II describes a number of efforts to reorganize 
the curriculum, including the revision of the Denver curriculum, the Winnetka 
investigations, Rugg’s social-science material, the Rochester junior high school 
program, the co-operative plan at the University of Cincinnati, and the Gary 
work-study-play plan. Part III discusses various aspects of method—interest, 
new discoveries in reading and arithmetic, the platoon plan, the project method, 
the Dalton and Winnetka plans of individual instruction, child guidance, junior- 
college procedures, and Morrison’s technique of teaching. 

The general method of treatment involves mention of a large number of 
educational workers and their experiments although few publications are men- 
tioned specifically. Probably this procedure is desirable when writing for the 
lay reader despite the fact that the student of education needs the guidance 
of more complete supplementary discussions in securing an accurate conception 
of the plans described. It seems that an index should have been prepared in 
view of the considerable number of educational workers, school systems, and 
procedures mentioned. The book includes many vivid pictures of the new meth- 
ods in use at certain school centers in this country and rather intimate glimpses 
and descriptions of the men responsible for the introduction of these new meth- 
ods. Asis to be expected, the Winnetka system receives a great deal of attention. 
Evidently a typographical error occurred on page 42, where the authors speak 
of the 450,000 public-school teachers in this country; there were probably ap- 
proximately 850,000 at the time the manuscript was prepared, and at present 
the number is not far from a million. 

The book is a journalistic description of the new schools rather than a 
critical, analytical evaluation of their principles and methods. This type of 


t Carleton Washburne and Myron M. Stearns, Better Schools: A Survey of Pro- 
gressive Education in American Public Schools. New York: John Day Co., 1928. Pp. 
Xvi+342. $2.50. 
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treatment has real value for the purpose of acquainting lay readers with pro- 
gressive methods in education. However, it is not desirable to accept new meth- 
ods uncritically simply because they are recent in origin. Fads have come and 
gone in the evolution of public education. Individual instruction was followed 
by the popular monitorial system, which gave way to the improved Pestalozzian 
methods, and in turn many of the practices of Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel 
have been discarded. Individual instruction is again in favor. The various forms 
of the new education must be subjected to experimental investigation and evalu- 
ation before they receive the indorsement of the critical student of education. 
Washburne himself set an appropriate example in a survey of the Winnetka 
system. Certainly it seems desirable to inform parents of the existence of cur- 
rent school procedures even though all such methods have not been subjected 


to quantitative evaluation. 
CarTER V. Goop 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


New material on extra-curriculum activities —The subject of extra-curricu- 
lum activities and their place in the school unmistakably gains in interest in 
the minds of educational workers with each passing year. The latest of the 
several books that have entered the field is that by Roberts and Draper.* 
The scope of this book includes a statement of philosophical background, a de- 
scription of the work of the different types of activities, a discussion of admin- 
istrative and supervisory problems, and a forecast as to the lines of develop- 


ment in the future. The authors have taken some of their material from the 
literature; they have made extensive use of their own experiences as high-school 
principals and college teachers; but, most of all, they have presented answers 
to a questionnaire to high-school principals and club sponsors and published 
or mimeographed material which was sent by approximately one hundred 
schools in reply to their request for material of this type. The description of 
current practices in good schools may be said to represent their outstanding 
contribution. Throughout the work the point of view of the principal appears 
to be dominant. 

An understanding of the authors’ general plan of treating the subject may 
be gained from a brief description of chapter iii, “Development of Student 
Government as a Training for School and Community Citizenship.” The con- 
tribution of the authors is in the form of a statement of the principles under 
such topics as preliminary preparation of faculty and pupils, location of final 
authority, implications of the philosophy of education, the passing of the rule 
of force, and the greater importance of the spirit as compared with the form of 
organization. A large amount of questionnaire material is presented under such 
headings as the activities that contribute most to good citizenship, comments 


t Alexander Crippen Roberts and Edgar Marian Draper, Extraclass and Intramural 
Activities in High Schools. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1928. Pp. xviiit+530. $2.40. 
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by principals on the contributions of various organizations, and excerpts from 
constitutions and reports of pupil-faculty committees on government organiza- 
tions. 

Attention should be directed to several important features of the book. 
First, an unusual amount of space—two chapters—is devoted to the formula- 
tion of the authors’ philosophy of education, which gives great emphasis to the 
place of the high school in a scheme of education that is appropriate to a 
democratic society and the value of extra-curriculum activities in this scheme. 

The second feature is the presentation of an exceptionally extensive dis- 
cussion of that part of the program of extra-curriculum activities which deals 
with clubs. The first of the six chapters on this subject is devoted to the or- 
ganization and the objectives of clubs, while one chapter each is devoted to 
English, foreign-language, social-civic, mathematics and science, and commer- 
cial and technical clubs. 

The readers of the Elementary School Journal will be particularly interested 
in the third feature, which is a chapter on activities in elementary schools, for 
but little space has been given to this aspect of the subject in previous books. 
The authors have in mind a program of social experience running from the 
grades to the university. Much of the description of practices in this chapter is 
based on contacts with the excellent elementary schools in Seattle, Washington. 

Practical experience, strong convictions, and sustained enthusiasm for their 
subject on the part of the authors are apparent on every page. The book is not 
designed primarily for research students in the field. The bibliographies include 
comparatively few references on some important subjects, such as honor so- 
cieties (nine references, p. 506) and debate and dramatics (ten references, p. 
511), about which much has been written. Teachers and principals in service 
will nevertheless find in the book many excellent suggestions as to things to do 
in the activities for which they are responsible and sound ways of doing them. 


\ Pau W. TERRY 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


Conservative theories of teaching literature—Twenty-four years ago appeared 
the first edition of Mrs. Porter Lander MacClintock’s standard book dealing 
with problems of teaching literature to children. The new edition,t which has 
just come from the press, adds a complete chapter on junior high school English 
and includes a few minor verbal changes. The author effectively champions the 
artistic values of literature as contrasted with the functional values and urges 
the intensive teaching of a few selections as contrasted with the extensive teach- 
ing of many. The theories of teaching literature embodied in the book are dis- 


tinctly conservative. 
R. L. Lyman 


t Porter Lander MacClintock, Literature in the Elementary School. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1928 (revised). Pp. xii+332. $1.85. . 
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How preschool children solve problem situations—Only in comparatively 
recent years have young children been conceded the ability to reason. Courses 
of study now emphasize the problem approach, and teachers are urged to train 
children to think. However, success in this training is conditioned by the teach- 
er’s understanding of the processes and factors in children’s reasoning. These 
the educational psychologist is trying to determine. Among recent experiments 
to establish the facts about children’s thinking is an analytical study* by 
Augusta Alpert of the solving behavior and methods of preschool children. 

Forty-four children ranging in age from nineteen to forty-nine months were 
tested individually in nine problem situations, which involved getting possession 
of attractive objects just beyond reach. The conditions were carefully controlled. 

The author gives a detailed description of each problem situation and of 
typical behavior responses. The data are analyzed in terms of types of responses 
and solutions. 

A problem situation was rarely solved by random behavior and, never by 
chance. Every child gave clear indication of insight before solving any one of 
the situations. Gradual insight and subsequent solution were most often the 
result of the child’s exploration and elimination of various possible responses. 
After a child had gained experience in the first problem situations of a series, 
he tended to gain immediate insight and success in the later problem situations. 
Reasoning ability showed little correlation with age within the limits of the 
experiment and seemed to be conditioned more by the nature of the problem 
situation than by any personal element. However, emotional, temperamental, 
and mental factors evidently had some influence. 

The objectivity of the data relieves the investigation of much of the sub- 
jective element characteristic of most qualitative studies. The investigation also 
exemplifies the adoption of a technique of animal psychology for purposes of 
testing human behavior. The problem situations are too few and too similar to 
give a complete picture of children’s solving behavior and methods. Neverthe- 
less, the practical applications enumerated in the final pages seem valid and will 


be suggestive to teachers at any level. 
Mitprep A. DAWSON 
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CorrMaN, Ramon. Growth of the Colonies. The Story of America, Book III. 
Dansville, New York: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. 142. 

Davis, NETTIE STEWART. Applied Arithmetic for Girls. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. 126. $0.88. 

FRANCK, Harry A. South America: A Geographical Reader. Dansville, New 
York: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. 320. 

Kinyon, Kate W., and Hopxins, L. THomas. Junior Food and Clothing. 
Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+264+138. $1.60. 

Movtton, NATHALIE ForsBes. Adventures in Health. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1928. Pp. x+140. $0.70. 

OLLER, Marie, and DAWLEY, Etotse K. Little Plays from Greek Myths. New 
York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. xiv+176. $0.84. 

OweEN, Francis C., and Ramsay, ELLEN M. Nuts and Their Uses, and Story 
of the Citrus Fruits. Dansville, New York: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
1928. Pp. 128. $0.72. 

SHIRLING, ALBERT E. Outdoor Adventures. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1928. Pp. vit+250. $1.00. 
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THOMSON, JAY EARLE. Our Ailantic Possessions. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1928. Pp. xii+220. $0.90. 

Van DEUSEN, ELIZABETH KNEPPLE. Tales of Borinquen (Porto Rico). Newark, 
New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1928. Pp. viii+-294. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Parents’ Questions: My Child Will; My Child Won’t—What Shall I Do? New 
York: Child Study Association of America (54 West 74th Street), 1928. 
$0.25. 

Plays for Children: A Selected List. Third Edition. Compiled by Kate Oglebay 
and Marjorie Seligman. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1928. Pp. 22. 
$0.50. 

QUILLIARD, MarGARET J. Child Study Discussion Records: Development, Meth- 
od, Techniques. New York: Child Study Association of America (54 West 
74th Street), 1928. Pp. 74. $0.75. 

Recent issues of the Bureau of Education: 

Bulletin No. 13, 1928—Major Trends of Education in Other Countries by 
James F. Abel. 

Bulletin No. 17, 1928—Bulletins of the Bureau of Education, 1906-1927, 
with Index by Author, Title and Subject by Edith A. Wright and Mary 
S. Phillips. 

Bulletin No. 18, 1928—Private and Endowed Schools Offering Trade and 
Industrial Courses by Maris M. Proffitt. 

SAVAGE, Howarp J., and CoGswELL, Epmunp S. A Retirement Plan for Colo- 
rado Public Schools. Bulletin Number Twenty-two. New York: Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1928. Pp. x+72. 

A Selected List of Books for Parents and Teachers. New York: Child Study As- 
sociation of America (54 West 74th Street), 1928 (revised). Pp. 78. $0.25. 

Serving the Child in Fargo: Part Three of the Final Report of the Fargo Demon- 
stration. Child Health Demonstration Committee Bulletin No. 9. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund (578 Madison Avenue), 1928. Pp. 128. 

Twelfth Annual Report to Congress of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1928. Pp. x+70. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


BEGLINGER, Nina Joy. Methods in Adult Elementary Education. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928 (revised). Pp. xii+186. $0.80. 





